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THE 


Oddest  of  all  Oddities. 


THE  ELDER  BROTHER. 

.  Centric  in  London  noise,  and  London  follies, 

Proud  Co  vent- Garden  blooms  in  smoky  glory  : 
For  Chairmen,  Coffee-rooms,  Piazzas,  Dollies, 

Cabbages,  and  Comedians,  fam'd  in  story  ! 
On  this  gay  spot — upon  a  sober  plan — 
Dwelt  a  right  regular,  and  staid,  young  man  : 
•Much  did  he  early  hours,  and  quiet,  lovej 
And  was  entitled,  Mr.  Isaac  Shove, 

An  Orphan  he  :  yet  rich  in  expectations, 

Which  nobody  seem'd  likely  to  supplant— 
From  that  prodigious  bore,  of  all  relations, 

A  fusty,  canting,  stiff-rump'd,  Maiden  Aunt  j 
The  wealthy  Miss  Lucretia  Cloghorty, 
Who  had  brought  Isaac  up,  and  ownd  to  forty  ! 
Shove,  on  this  Maiden's  will  relied  securely  ; 

Who  vow'd  she  ne'er  would  wed,  to  mar  his  riches 
Full  often  would  she  say,  of  Man,  demurely— 
"  I  can't  abide  the  filthy  things  in  breeches  !" 
He  had  apartments  up  two  pair  of  stairs  5 

On  the  first  floor  lodg'd  Dr.  Crow  ; 
The  Landlord  was  a  Torturer  of  Hairs, 

And  made  a  grand  display  of  wigs,  below, 
From  the  Beau's  Brutus,  to  the  Parson's  frizzle- 
Over  the  door- way  was  his  name  5  'twas  Twizzle. 
Now,  you  must  know, 
This  Dr.  Crow 
Was  not  of  Law,  nor  Music,  nor  Divinity : 
He  was  obstetric  :  but,  the  fact  is, 
He  didn't  in  Lucina's  Turnpike  practise  : 
He  took  Bye-Roads — reducing  Ladies  shapes, 
Who  had  secur'd  themselves  from  leading  Apes, 
But  kept  the  reputation  of  Virginity. 
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Crow  had  a  roomy  Tenement  of  Brick, 

Inclos'd  with  walls,  one  mile  from  Hyde-Park  Corner  5 
Fir-trees,  and  yews,  were  planted  round  it,  thick  ; 

No  situation  was  forlorner  *  / 
Yet,  notwithstanding  folks  mfght  scout  it, 
It  suited  qualmish  spinsters,  who  fell  sick, 
And  did  not  wish  the  world  to  know  about  it. 
Here  many  a  single  Gentlewoman  came, 
Pro  tempore — full  tender  of  her  fame  ! 
Who,  for  a  while,  took  leave  of  friends  in  town — • 
4<  Business,  forsooth,  to  Yorkshire  call'd  her  down, 

Too  weighty  to  be  settled  by  Attorney  !'' 
And,  in  a  month  or  six  weeks'  time,  came  back ; 

When  ev'ry  body  cried  — "  Good  lack  ! 
How  monstrous  thin  you've  grown  upon  your  journey  !" 
The  Doctor,  knowing  that  a  puff  of  scandal 

Would  blow  his  private  trade  to  tatters  ; 
Dreaded  to  give  the  smallest  handle 

To  those  who  dabble  in  their  neighbours'  matters : 
Therefore  he  wisely  held  it  good, 
To  hide  his  practice  from  the  neighbourhood— 
And  not  appear  there  as  a  resident ; 
But,  merely,  one  who,  casually,  went, 

To  see  the  Ladies  in  the  large  Brick  House 

To  lounge,  and  chat — not  minding  time  a  souse — 
Like  one  to  whom  all  business  was  quite  foreign  : 
And,  thus,  he  visited  his  female  sick ; 

Who  lay  as  thick, 
Within  his  Tenement  of  Brick, 
As  Rabbits  in  a  warren. 
He  lodg'd  in  Covent-Garden,  all  the  while  : 
And,  if  they  sent  in  haste  for  his  assistance, 

He  soon  was  with  them 'twas  no  mighty  distance— — 

From  the  town's  end,  it  was  but  bare  a  mile. 
Now,  Isaac  Shove, 
Living  above 
This  Dr.  Crow, 
And  knowing  Barber  Twizzle  liv'd  below, 

Thought  it  might  be  as  well 

Hearing  so  many  knocks,  single  and  double- 
To  buy,  at  his  own  cost,  a  Street-Door  Bell, 
And  save  confusion  in  the  house,  and  trouble  ! 

*  This  seems  to  be  a  new  comparative;  for  which  the  Author 
takes  to  himself  due  credit — Novelty  being  scarce  in  poetical  com- 
positions. 
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Whereby  his  (Isle's)  visitors  might  know, 

Without  long  waiting  in  the  dirt  and  drizzle, 
To  ring  for  him  at  once  ;  and  not  to  knock  for  Crow, 
Or  Twizzle. 

Besides,  he  now  began  to  feel, 
The  want  of  it  wasrather  ungenteel: 
For  he  had  often  thought  it  a  disgrace, 

To  hear,  while  sitting  in  his  room  above, 
Twizzle's  shrill  Maid,  in  the  first  landing-place, 
Screaming — "  A  man  below  vants  Mister  Shove  1" 
The  bell  was  bought:  the  wire  was  made  to  steal, 
Round  the  dark  staircase,  like  a  tortur'd  eel, 

Twisting  and  twining. 
The  jemmy  handle  Twizzle's  door-post  grae'd  : 
And,  just  beneath,  a  brazen  plate  was  plac'd, 
Lacquer'd,  and  shining 

Graven  whereon,  in  characters  full  clear, 

And  legible,  did  "  Mr.  Shove"  appear  j 

And,  furthermore,  which  you  might  read  right  well, 
Was — • '  Please  to  ring  the  Bell." 

At  half  past  ten,  precisely,  to  a  second, 
Shove,  ev'ry  night,  his  supper  ended  ; 

And  sipp'd  his  glass  of  negus,  till  he  reckon'd, 
By  his  stop-watch,  exactly  one  more  quarter: 
Then,  as  exactly  he  untied  one  garter  j 
A  token  'twas,  that  he  for  bed  intended. 

Yet,  having,  still,  a  quarter,  good,  before  him  5 

He  leisurely  undress'd  before  the  tire: 

Contriving,  as  the  quarter  did  expire, 

To  be  as  naked  as  his  mother  bore  him — 

Bating  his  shirt,  and  night-cap  on  his  head. 

Then,  as  the  watchman  bawl'd  eleven, 

He  had  one  foot  in  bed ; 
More  certainly,  than  cuckolds  go  to  heav'n* 
Alas  !  what  pity  'tis,  that  regularity, 
Like  Isaac  Shove's,  is  such  a  rarity  ! 
But  there  are  swilling  wights,  in  London  town, 

Term'd  Jolly  Dogs — Choice  Spirits — alias,  Swine ; 
Who  pour,  in  midnight  revel,  bumpers  down, 

Making  their  throats  a  thoroughfare  for  wine. 
These  spendthrifts,  who  Life  s  pleasures  thus  outrun — 
Dosing,  with  head-aches,  till  the  afternoon— 
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Lose  half  men's  regular  estate  of  Sun, 
By  borrowing  too  largely  of  the  Moon. 

One  of  this  kidney Toby  Tosspot  hight— — — 

Was  coming  from  the  Bedford,  late  at  night : 
And  being  Bacchi  plenus — full  of  wine — 
Altho'  he  had  a  tolerable  notion, 
Of  aiming  at  progressive  motion, 
'Twas  not  direct — 'twas  serpentine. 
He  work'd  with  sinuosities,  along ; 

Like  Monsieur  Gorksrew,  worming  thro'  a  Cork ; 
Not  straight,  like  Corkscrew's  proxy — stiff  Don  Prong — 
A  Fork! 

At  length,  with  near  four  bottles  in  his  pate, 

He  saw  the  Moon  shining  on  Shove's  brass  plate 

Wh  en  reading — "  Please  to  ring  the  Bell  j"— — 

And  being  civil,  beyond  measure 

i(  Ring  it !"  says  Toby — "  very  well ! 

I'll  ring  it,  with  a  deal  of  pleasure." 

Toby,  the  kindest  soul  in  all  the  town, 
Gave  it  a  jerk — that  almost  jerk'd  it  down. 
He  waited  full  two  minutes ;  no  one  came  : 

He  waited  full  two  minutes  more  j  and,  then, 
Says  Toby — "  If  he's  deaf,  I'm  not  to  blame  ! 

I'll  pull  it,  for  the  gentleman,  again." 
But  the  first  peal  woke  Isaac  in  a  fright  j 

Who,  quick  as  lightning,  popping  up  his  head, 
Sat  on  his  head's  Antipodes,  in  bed — 

Pale  as  a  parsnip — bolt  upright. 

At  length,  he  wisely  to  himself  did  say 

Calming  his  fears 

"  Tush  !  'tis  some  fool  has  rung,  and  ran  away !" 
When  peal  the  second  rattled  in  his  ears. 

Shove  jump'd  into  the  middle  of  the  floor  : 

And,  trembling  at  each  breath  of  air  that  stirr'd, 
He  grop'd  down  stairs ;  and  open'd  the  street-door, 

While  Toby  was  performing  peal  the  third ! 
Isaac  eyed  Toby,  fearfully  askaunt  j 

And  saw  he  was  a  strapper — stout,  and  tall : 
Then,  put  this  question — "  Pray,  Sir,  what  d'ye  want?" 

Says  Toby — ll  I  want  nothing,  Sir,  at  all." 

*«  Want  nothing  ? — Sir !  you've  pull'd  my  bell,  I  vow, 

As  if  you'd  jerk  it  off  the  wire  ! " 
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Quoth  Toby — gravely  making  him  a  bow — 

"  I  puiL'd  it,  Sir,  at  your  desire." 
'*  At  mine  ?" — M  Yes,  yours  ! — I  hope,  I've  done  it  well  \ 

High  time  for  bed,  Sir  ! — I  was  hastening  to  it ; 
But,  if  you  write  up — '  Please  to  ring  the  Bell,' 
Common  politeness  makes  me  stop  and  do  it." 
Isaac,  now,  waxing  wroth  apace, 
Slamm'd  the  street-door  in  Toby's  face, 

With  all  his  might. 
And  Toby,  as  he  shut  it,  swore 

He  was  a  dirty  son  of something  more 

Than  delicacy  surfers  me  to  write 

And,  lifting  up  the  knocker,  gave  a  knock, 

So  long,  and  loud,  it  might  have  rais'd  the  dead. 
Twizzle  declares., his  house  sustain'd  a  shock, 

Enougn  to  shake  his  lodgers  out  of  bed. 
Toby,  bis  rage  thus  vented  in  the  rap, 
Went  serpentining  home  to  take  his  nap.    *K     ^ 
'Tis  now  high  time  to  let  you  know,. 
That  the  obstetric  Dr.  Crow  /+■> 

Awoke,  in  the  beginning  of  this  matter,y    • 
By  Toby's  tintinnabulary  clatter — 
And,  knowing  that  the  bell  belong'd  to  Shove, 
He  listen'd  in  his  bed,  but  did  not  move: 
•He  only  did  apostrophise —         ~ 
Sending  to  hell, ' 
Shove  and  his  bell, 
That  wouldn't  let  him  close  his  eyes.  &t& 

Eut,  when  he  heard  a  thund'ring  knock,  says  he —  ^^# 
■*  Thafs  certainly/a  messejfger  for  me  1 

Somebody  ill,  in  the  Brick  House,  no  doubt !" 
Then  mutter'd,  hurrying  oa  his  dressing-gown — 
"  I  wish  my  ladies,  out  of  town, 

Chose  more  convenient  time  for  crying-out !" 
Crow,  in  the  dark,  now  reach'd  the  staircase  headj 
Shove,  in  the  dark,  was  coming  up  to  bed. 
A  combination  of  ideas,  flocking 

Upon  the  pericranium  of  Crow — 
Occasion'd  by  the  hasty  knocking, 

Succeeded  by  a  foot  he  heard  below— 
He  did,  as  many  folks  are  apt  to  do, 

Who  argue  in  the  dark,  and  in  confusion  3 
That  is — from  the  hypothesis,  he  drew 
A  false  conclusion. 
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Concluding  Shove  to  be  the  person  sent, 
With  an  express  from  the  Brick  Tenement ; 
Whom  Barber  Twizzle,  Torturer  of  Hairs, 
Had  civilly  let  in,  and  sent  up  stairs. 

As  Shove  came  up— though  he  had  long  time  kept— 

His  character  for  patience,  very  laudably — 
He  couldn't  help,  at  ev'ry  step  he  stepp'd, 

Grunting  and  grumbling  in  his  gizzard,  audibly., 
For  Isaac's  mental  feelings,  you  must  know, 

Not  only  were  considerably  hurt ; 
But  his  corporeal,  also — 

Having  no  other  clothing  than  a  shirt : 
A  dress,  beyond  all  doubt,  most  light  and  airy  5 
It  being,  then,  a  frost  in  January  ! 

When  Shove  was  deep  down  stairs,  the  Doctor  heard, 

— Being  much  nearer  the  stair-top 

Just,  here  and  there,  a  random  word, 

Of  the  soliloquies  that  Shove  let  drop.  ^ 

But,  shortly,  by  progression,  brought 
To  contact  nearer : 

The  Doctor,  consequently,  heard  him  clearer, 
And,  then,  the  fag-end  of  this  sentence  caught — 
Which  Shove  repeated  warmly,  though  he  shiver'd— 
"  Damn  Twizzle's  house  !  and  damn  the  bell  i 

And,  damn  the  fool  who  rang  it  ?—  Well, 
From  all  such  plagues  111  quickly  be  deliver'd!" — 

"  What !  quickly  be  deliver'd  ?"  echoes  Crow. 

'•*  Who  is  it  ?  -  Come  !  be  sharp — reply,  reply  ! 
Who  wants  to  be  deliver'd,  let  me  know  ?" 

Recovering  his  surprise,  Shove  answer'd — "  I !" 
"You  be  deliver 'df" — says  the  Doctor — "  'Sblood  !" 

Hearing  a  man's  gruff  voice — "  You  Lout,  you  Lob  !" 
"  You  be  deliver'd  ! — Come,  that's  very  go"d  !" 

Says  Shove — et  I  will;  so  help  me,  Bob !" 
"  Fellow  !"  cried  Crow,  "  you're  drunk  with  filthy  beer  j 

A  drunkard,  fellow,  is  a  brute's  next  neighbour  ! — 
But,  Miss  Cloghorty's  time  was  very  near; 

And,  I  suppose,  Lucretia's  now  in  labour."——— 

"  Zounds  !"  bellows  Shove — with  rage  and  wonder  wild  ! 
"  Why  then,  my  maiden  Aunt  is  big  with  child .'" 
Here  was,  at  once,  a  sad  discov'ry  made  ! 
Lucretia's  frolic,  now,  was  past  a  joke— — 
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Shove,  trembled  for  his  fortune ;  Crow,  his  trade, 

Both,  both,  saw  ruin — by  one  fatal  stroke  ! 
But,  with  his  Aunt,  when  Isaac  did  discuss, 

She  hush'd  the  matter  up,  by  speaking  thus 

*f  Sweet  Isaac!"  said  Lucretia,  **  spare  my  fame  ! 

Though  for  my  Babe,  1  feel  as  should  a  Mother, 
Your  fortune  will  continue  much  the  same  5 
For keep  the  secret you're  his  Elder  Brother!" 

Cure  for  a  Drunkard. 

The  late  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  many  good)  quali- 
ties, but  always  persisted  inflexibly  in  his  own  opinion, 
which,  as  well  as  his  conduct,  was  often  very  singular,  thought 
of  an  expedient  to  prevent  the  exhortations  and  importuni- 
ties of  those  about  him.  This  was  to  feign  himself  deaf; 
and,  under  pretence  of  hearing  very  imperfectly,  be  would 
always  form  his  answer  not  by  what  was  really  said  to  him, 
but  by  what  he  desired  to  have  said.  Among  other  ser- 
vants was  one  who  had  lived  with  him  from  a  child,  and 
served  him  with  great  fidelity  and  affection,  till  at  length 
he  became  his  coachman.  This  man  by  degrees  got  a 
habit  of  drinking,  for  which  his  lady  often  desired  that  he 
might  be  dismissed.  My  Lord  always  answered,  "  Yes, 
indeed,  John  is  an  excellent  servant." — "  I  say  (replied  the 
lady)  that  he  is  continually  drunk,  and  I  desire  that  he  may 
be  turned  off." — *.'  Aye  (said  his  Lordship)  he  has  lived 
with  me  from  a  child,  and,  as  you  say,  a  trifle  of  wages 
should  not  part  us."  John,  however,  one  evening,  as  he 
was  driving  from  Kensington,  overturned  his  lady  in  Hyde 
Park ;  she  was  not  much  hurt,  but  when  she  came  home 
she  began  to  rattle  the  Earl.  "  Here  (says  she)  is  that 
beast  John,  so  drunk  that  he  can  scarcely  stand  ;  he  has 
overturned  the  coach,  and  if  he  is  not  discharged,  may- 
break  our  necks." — "  Aye  (says  my  Lord)  is  poor  John 
sick  ?  alas !  I  am  sorry  for  him." — "  I  am  complaining  (says 
my  lady)  that  he  is  drunk,  and  has  overturned  me." — "  Aye 
(answered  his  Lordship),  to  be  sure  he  has  behaved  very- 
well,  and  shall  have  proper  advice."  My  lady,  rinding  it 
hopeless  to  remonstrate,  went  away  in  a  pet ;  and  my  Lord 
having  ordered  John  into  his  presence,  addressed  him  very 
coolly  in  these  words  :  "  John,  you  know  I  have  a  regard 
for  you,  and  as  long  as  you  behave  well  you  shall  be  taken 
care  of  in  my  family :  my  Lady  tells  me  you  are  taken  ill, 
and  indeed  I  can  see  that  you  can  hardly  stand  ;  go  to  bed. 
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and  I  will  take  care  that  you  have  proper  advice."    John, 
being  thus  dismissed,  was  taken  to  bed,  where,  by  his  Lord- 
ship's order,  a  large  blister  was  put  upon  his  head,  another 
between  his  shoulders,  and  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  taken 
from  his  arm.    John  found  himself  the  next  morning  in  a 
woful  plight,  and  was   soon   acquainted  with   the  whole 
process,  a„d  the  reasons  upon  which  it  was  commenced. 
He  bad  no  remedy,  however,  but  to  submit,  for  he  would 
rather  have  incurred  as  many  more  blisters  than  lose  his 
place.     My  Lord  sent  very  formally  twice  a-day  to  know 
how  he  was,  and  frequently  congratulated  my  Lady  upon 
John's  recovery,  whom  he  directed  to  be  fed  only  with 
water-gruel,  qnd  to  have  no  company  but  an  old  nurse.    Jn 
about  a  week,  John,  having  constantly  sent  word  that  he 
was  well,  my  Lord  thought  fit  to  understand  the  messen- 
ger,  and  said,    «  he  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  the 
fever  had  left  him,  and  desired  to  see  him."     When  John 
came  in,  «  Well,  John  (says  he),  I  hope  this  bout  is  over  '* 
"Ah,  my  Lord    (says  John),  I  humbly  ask  your  Lord- 
ship s  pardon,   and  I  promise  never  to  commit  the   same 
fault  again."— »  Aye,  aye  (says  my  Lord),   you  are  right, 
nobody  can   prevent   sickness  j  and  if  you  should  be  sick 
again,  John,  I  shall  see  it,  though  perhaps  you  should  not 
complain,  and  I  promise  you   shall  have  always  the  same 
advice   and    the   same    attendance,    that    you    have   had 
now."—"  God  bless  your  Lordship  (says  John),  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  need."—"  So  do  I  too  (says  his  Lordship),  but  as 
iong  as  you  do  yoar  duty  to  me,  never  fear,  I  shall  do  mine 
to  you." 

Old  Wyschard. 

Volumes  of  historic  lore 

Bead,  and  you'll  find  that  heretofore 

Flourish 'd  a  brood  of  Strapping  Do%st 
To  whom  the  present  race  of  men  are"  frogs, 

Ajax  a  rock  in  's  arms  could  take, 
And  hurl  it  at  your  pericrane, 

Which  half  a  dozen  folks  of  modern  make, 
With  force  combin'd,  would  strive  to  lift  in  vain. 

By  gallant  Guy  of  Warwick  slain 

Was  Colbrain,  that  gigantic  Dane ; 

Nor  could  this  desperate  champion  daunt 

A  Dun  Cow  bigger  than  an  elephant ; 
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But  he,  to  prove  his  courage  sterling, 

His  whyniard  in  her  blood  imbru'd  ; 
His  cut. from  her  enormous  si  'e  a  sirloin, 
And  in  his  porridge-pot  her  brisket  stew'd  : 
Then  butcher'd  a  wild  boar,  and  ate  him  barbacu'd. 
When  Pantagruel  ate  salt  pork, 
Six  waiting-jacks  were  set  to  work 

To  shovel  mustard  into  's  chops. — 
These  you'll  allow  were  men  of  mould, 
And  made  on  purpose  for  an  age  of  gold  ; 
But  we,  their  progeny,  are  mere  milk-sops  : 
They  drank  whole  tuns  at  ^  sup  to  wet  their  throttles, 
But  we're  a  race  of  starv'lings — I'll  be  shot  else — 
Begotten  with  the  rincings  of  the  bottles. 

'Twas  so  the  sage  Monboddo  wrote  : 
And  many  a  learned  clod  of  note 
You'll  see  come  forward  and  advance 
Positions  every  whit  as  wise  : 
And  that  they  tell  their  friends  no  lies 
I'll  show  you  by  collateral  circumstance. 
There  liv'd — though  that  is  somewhat  wide 
O'  the  purpose — I  should  say,  there  died 
A  'squire,  and  Wyschard  was  his  name  j 
Pictish  and  Saxon  ancestry 
Illustrated  his  pedigree, 
And  many  a  noble  imp  of  fame  : 
Yet  these  renowned  ancestors, 
As  if  they  had  been  vulgar  sons  of  whores, 
Were  long,  long  since  by  all  the  world  forgot, 
Save  by  himself:  he  knew  the  very  spot 
Where  they  had  each  been  coffin'd  up  to  rot ; 
And  in  his  will  directions  gave  exact 
Amongst  those  venerable  dads  to  have  his  carcase  pack'd. 
Now  deep  the  Sexton  burrows  to  explore 

The  sepulchre  that  these  old  worthies  hid ; 
Something  at  last  that  seem'd  a  huge  barn-door, 
But  was  no  other  than  a  coffin-lid, 
Oppos'd  his  efforts ;  long  it  spread  and  wide, 
And  near  the  upper  end  a  crevice  he  espied. 

Thence  on  his  ear  a  strange  uncouth  utterance  broke, 

As  of  some  sullen  slumb'rer  half  awoke, 

Who,  yawning,  mutter'd  inarticulate 

And  angry  sounds :  yet  could  not  this  abate 
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The  courage  of  the  clown :  "  Speak  out !"  quoth  he — 
"  Raw-head-and-bloody-bones  ne'er  yet  affrighted  me." 
Athund'ring  voice  replies,  "  What  miscreant  knave 
Dares  break  the  sabbath  of  old  Wyschard's  grave  ?" 

"  No  miscreant  knave,  worm-eaten  sir,  am  I, 
But  Hodge  the  Sexton : — Knave  !  I  scorn  the  word : 

I  at  my  honest  calling  work,  for  why  ? 
Your  kinsman's  just  brought  down  to  be  interr'd." 
.  "  My  kinsman's  to  be  buried  here  ? — Oh,  ho ! 
What  year  of  our  Lord  is  't,  fellow,  let  me  know."— 

rt  'lis  eight  hundred,  Sir,  and  two." — 

'*  Ay,  Goodman  Sexton,  say  /6u  so  ? 
Then  Time  on  me  a  march  hath  stole  ; 

'Twas  near  seven  hundred  years  ago 
That  I  became  the  tenant  of  this  hole ; 

Men,  like  myself,  behind  I  left  but  few ; 
Since  then  the  world,  1  wot,  is  fangled  all  anew  ! 

Tell  me,  in  sooth,  are  other  fools  like  thee ; 

For,  by  thy  voice,  thou  seem'st  a  tiny  elf." 
"  Tiny  !"  quoth  Hodge :  "  Zooks,  I  am  six  feet  three  ! 

There's  no  man  in  the  hundred  but  myself 
Can  say  as  much— thy  name-sake  that  is  dead, 
I'll  warrant  him  was  shorter  by  the  head." 

*'  Thy  words  lack  proof:  I  pr'ythee,  honest  friend, 
Thrust  through  this  chink  thy  little  finger's  end  ! 
Whence  I  may  know  if  thou  the  truth  doth  state, 
And  judge,  by  sample  small,  of  thy  dimensions  great." 
Thought  Hodge — "  Although  I  little  fear  the  dead, 
Fool- hardy  mortals  perils  strange  environ  :" 
His  finger  then  withheld  he,  but  instead 
Thrust  in  his  pick-axe  nozzle,  sheath'd  with  iron  : 
And  he  was  in  the  right, 
For,  at  a  single  bite, 
Old  Wyschard  snapt  it  off  clean  as  a  whistle.— 
ec  Hence,  lying  Varlet,  bear 
Your  pigmy  corpse  elsewhere, 
'Twould  Wyschard's  grave  disgrace  ! 
I*  the  stoutest  of  your  race 
There's  no  more  substance  than  a  bit  or  gristle," 
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General  Distress, 

Lately  arrived  from  the  Continent,  informs  the  Ladjes 
and  Gentlemen  of  England,  that  he  has  opened  Ware- 
houses, and  begun  business  in  various  parts  of  the  King- 
dom, particularly  at  London,  Bristol,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds — Amongst  many  other 
articles,  he  has  the  following  for  immediate  disposal,  viz. 
Writs,  Dockets,  Press-Warrants,  Mittimuses,  Paper  Money, 
.Returned  Bills,  Bad  Debts,  Empty  Purses,  Empty  Pockets, 
Empty  Focket-Books,  Empty'Warehouses,  Empty  Houses, 
Empty  Cupboards,  and  Empty  Bellies.  He  has  also  on 
hand  an  assortment  of  Long  and  Thin  Faces ^  together  with 
an  endless  variety  of  other  articles  too  tedious  to  mention. 

Before    the  General  came  from  the  Continent,  he  sent  the 
following  Letter  to  the  -Printer  : 
SIR, 

Though  I  may  not  be  personalbj  known  to  you, 
yet.  I  presume  that  you  are  not  an  entire  stranger  to  me,  in 
regard  to  reputation ;  for  I  have  travelled  the  world  over, 
and  am  known  in  every  climate,  and  in  every  nation.  Nor 
is  there  a  city,  village,  or  family,  in  which  I  have  hot 
taken  a  residence,  or,  at  least,  shown  my  unwelcome  face. 
I  have  also  made  bold  to  wait  upon  all  orders  and  degrees 
of  men  ;  from  the  sceptred  Emperor  down  to  the  waxed 
Cobler,  and  from  his  Holiness  the  Pope  down,  through  all 
the  gradations  of  ecclesiastical  distinctions,  to  the  humble 
layman.  I  have^nshed  (Bailiff-like]  into  stately  palaces, 
and  made  Kings  to  sigh  and  Queens  to  weep.  I  have 
been  with  the  starred  Admiral,  and, the  gold-laced  General. 
I  have  been  with  his  Grace  at  his  Villa,  and  with  his 
Lordship  at  his  Chateau.  I  have  visited  the  Squire  in  his 
Hall,  the  Merchant  on  the  Wharf,  the  thoughtful  Trades- 
man in  his  Warehouse,  the  Mechanic  in  bis  Shop,  and 
the  Plebeian  on  the  turf  and  the  glebe,  i  have  been  with 
Duehess_es,  Countesses,  Ladies,  Laundresses,  Cooks,  and 
Pairy  Maids.  I  have  been  at  the  house  of  feasting  as 
often  as  at  the  house  of  mourning.  I  have  fteen  at  parties 
of  pleasure,  at  balls,  play-houses,  operas,  card- tables,  horse- 
races, and  masquerades.  I  have  been  on  t\,e  Royal  Ex- 
6hange,  in  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  and  at  a  Lord.  Mayor's 
grand  dinner!  I  have  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  many  who 
have  learned  to  mimic  gladness  and  to  laugh  mechanically  ! 
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lam  sure,  Mr.  Printer,  you  must  have  heard,  at  least,  of 
my  fa! her :  his  name  is  Mr.  War.  As  tq  my  grand- 
lather's  name,  I  have  almost  forgotten  it :  but,  if  Mr.  Ban- 
yan and  some  other  good  divines  are  not  mistaken,  he  is 
very  popular,  and  makes  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  this 
world.  The  country  over  which  he  is  King,  is  situated  in 
a  warm  climate,  and  is  called  by  the  French  UEnfer,  the 
capital  of  which  Mr.  Milton,  in  a  scurrilous  way,  has  called 
Pandenwnium. 

Now,  Mr.  Printer, '  I  have  heard  it  whispered,  for  seve- 
ral weeks  back,  that  my  grandfather  of  Pandemonium -is 
going  to  set  my  father,  Mr.  War,  to  work  again,  upon  a 
new  job  in  America,  which  may  last  him  for  many  )  ears  \ 
and  as  my  father  never  works  long  before  I  join  him,  I 
thought  it  no  more  than  courtesy,  as  a  reasonable  duty, 
to  warn  you  and  your  numerous  readers  of  my  probable 
visitation — and  its  consequences. 

When  I  make  my  appearance,  I  shall  change  both  face 
and  temper  of  the  political,  commercial,  and  social  world. 
I  shall  make  round  faces  long,  and  fat  ones  lean  ;  I  shall 
make  fine  coats  into  coarse  ones,  and  coarse  ones  into  rags. 
I  shall  change  gold  into  silver,  silver  into  copper,  and  cop- 
per into  nothing;.  I  shall  change  merchants  into  beggars, 
tradesmen  into  mechanics,  mechanics  into  soldiers,  and 
soldiers  I  shall  bury  in  fields  of  Il-ononr  1  I  shall  change  the 
dashing  phaeton  into  a  common  chaise,  the  chaise  into  a 
gig,  and  the  gig  into  a  parish  pass-cart,  or  a  common  wheel- 
barrow. I  shall  make  the  noisy  factory,  with  all  its  sound- 
ing tools  and  revolutionary  wheels,  as  silent  as  a  solemn 
sepulchre.  I  shall  change  the  fine  white- bottomed  folio 
wig  into  a  brown  quarts,  the  quarto  into  a  unique  twelvemo, 
and  the  twelvemo  into  a  flannel  night-cap.  I  shall  change 
the  gold-topped  cane  into  a  tiney  hazel  or  ci-devant  broom- 
stick. I  shall  change  the  gold  watch  into  a  silver  one,  the 
silver  one  .into  a  tortoise-shell,  and  the  tortoise-shell  into 
an  onion  "or  a  potatoe.  I  shall  change  my  lady's  curricle 
into  a  bedgown,  and  her  pellice  into  an  old  blanket  j  her 
Leghorn  bonnet  into  a  common  straw  hat,  and  her  bearded 
rourfinto  a  pair  of  woollen  mittens.  I  shall  transform  the 
dazzling  carpet  into  an  old  horse-cloth,  the  silver  tankard 
into  a  black  jug,  the  silver  ladle  into  an  old  warming-pan, 
sans  cover,  and  the  shining  silver  spoons  shall  be  re-placed 
by  old  clock  pendulums.  I  shall  make  my  lady  sell  her 
ear-rings  and  buy  potatoes  with  the  money ;  and  many  a 
buxom  lass,   who  has  figured  away  in  leading  captive  silly 
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men,  with  one  chemise  on  her  back,  shall  be  content  to 
promenade  without. 

I  shall,  Mr.  Printer,  (let  Epicureans  sigh)  metamorphose, 
the  lordly  surloin  of  beef  into  a  beggarly  neck  of  mutton, 
the  neck  of  mutton  into  a  red-herring;  and  many  of  those 
who  have  carved  their  dinner  from  good-looking  ham, 
shall  gladly  sit  down  to  a  black-pudding.  I  shall  also 
change  the  rich  yellow-looking  custard  into  a  coarse  potatoe 
pie.  Those  who  have  quenched  their  thirst  and  pledged 
their  honour  with  Champagne  or  Burgundy,  shall  learn  to 
cool  their  throats  with  brewhouse  beer,  or  ginger  wine; 
and  those  who  have  used  table-beer,  shall  be  compelled  to 
make  shift  with  what  doctors  call  aqua  fonlava.  I  shall 
fill  the  Gazette  with  bankruptcies,  the  jails  with  debtors, 
the  prisons  with  knaves,  the  highways  with  robbers,  the 
poor-houses  with  the  unfortunate,  the  nation  with  widows 
and  orphans,  and  many  families  with  sorrow  and  tears,  I 
shall  strip  the  backs  of  many  that  are  now  well  clad,  and 
fill  the  pawnbroker's  shops  with  thespoilsof  the  necessitous. 
I  shall  make  bustling  streets  thin  of  inhabitants,  and  manv 
wehSpeopled  houses  shall  then  become  desolate.  I  shall 
bring  thousands  to  an  early  death,  and  many  others  who 
appear  to  consider  two  arms  and  two  legs  as  superfluities 
and  exuberances,  must  be  content  to  exchange  a  leg  of  flesh 
and  bone,  for  one  composed  of  wood  and  straps ;  and  those 
who  will  not  be  quiet  with  an  arm  of  the  ancient  model, 
with  fingers  and  a  thumb  at  the  end  of  it,  shall  finish  their 
days  with  a  genteel  and  convenient  stump  !  And,  finally,  I 
shall  make  many  white-headed  .boys,  and  mammy's  dar» 
lings,  into  thunderers  and  gods  of  war  T  !  ! 

Now,  Mr.  Printer,  these  will  be  a  few  out  of  many  of 
the  effects  of  my  coming  :  if  therefore  you  have  any  regard 
for  your  friends,  or  your  country,  you  may  either  go  or  send 
to  yonder  folks  at  Paris  and  America  (I  don't  know  what 
they  call  them),  and  persuade  them  to  be  quiet  if  they  can, 
in  good  conscience  ;  and  tell  them,  moreover,  that  if  they 
will  let  you  live  in  peace,  you*ll  eat  your  pudding,  and 
hold  your  tongues. 

General  Distress. 
Bloc  huh,  a  few  leagues  from  Pandemonium. 

P.  S.  General  Distress  is  a  great  obtruder,  always  send- 
ing his  articles,  and  even  going  in  person,  to  where  he  has 
no  solicitation. 
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Frank  Hay  man. 

A    TRUE    STORY. 

Fraxk  Hayman,  once  a  brother  of  the  brush, 
Had  talents  much  distinguish'd  in  his  dayj 

But  forjiis  art  he  hardly  car'd  a  rush,  * 

If  some  odd  mischief  stumbled  in  his  way. 

This  Wag  was  deem'd,  by  all  the  social  tribe, 

A  jovial,  easy,  careless,  pleasant  fellow, 
Fond  of  a  frolic,  ready  at  a  gibe, 

And  sometimes  in  his  cups  a  little  mellow. 
There  is  a  famous  place,  yclept  Vauxhall, 

Where  cits,  good  folks,  regale,  with  merry  hearts, 
And  oft  to  busy  waiters  eager  bawl, 

For  fresh  supplies  of  ham,  and  beef,  and  tarts. 
There  you  may  see  of  boxes  many  a  row, 

For  such  as  like  to  feast  in  state  design'd, 
With  pictures  deck'd,  that  make  a  goodly  show  ; 

Now,  in  these  pictures,  Hayman's  skill  we  find. 

Frank  Hayman,  tempted  by  a  pleasant  day, 
After  a  long  contention  with  the  gout, 
A  foe  that  oft  besieg'd  him,  sally 'd  out, 

To  breath  fresh  air,  and  while  an  hour  away. 

It  chanc'd  as  he  was  strolling,  void  of  care, 

A  drunken  Porter  pass'd  him  with  a  Hare. 

The  Hare  was  o'er  his  shoulder  flung, 
Dangling  behind  in  piteous  plight, 

And  as  he  crept  in  zig-zag  style, 

Making  the  most  of  every  mile, 

From  side  to  side  poor  Pussy  swung, 
As  if  each  moment  taking  flight. 

A  dog,  who  saw  the  man's  condition, 

A  lean  and  hungry  Politician, 

On  the  lookout  was  lurking  close  behind, 
A  sly  and  subtle  chap, 

Of  most  sagacious  smell, 

Like  Politicians  of  a  higher  kind, 
Ready  to  snap 

At  any  thing  that  fell. 

The  Porter  stagger'd  on,  the  Dog  kept,  near, 
Watching  the  lucky  minute  for  a  bite, 

Now  made  a  spring,  and  then  drew  back  with  fear, 
While  Hayman  fullow'U.  titt'ring  at  the  sight. 
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Great  was  the  contrast  'twixt  the  Man  and  Dog, 

■The  one  a  negligent  and  stupid  lout, 

Thatseem'd  to  know  not  what  he  was  about, 
The  other  keen,  observant,  all  agog. 
Nor  need  it  wonderment  excite,  I  ween, 
That  Hayman  clos'd  the  train  to  mark  the  scerw* 
Through  many  a  street  our  tipsy  Porter  reels, 

Then  stops — as  it'  to  solemn  thought  inclin'd — 
T  he  watchful  Dog  was  ready  at  his  heels, 

And  Hayman  hobbled  on,  not  for  behind. 
Then  rolling  on  again,  the  Man  survey 'd 

One  of  those  happy  mansions,  where 
A  cordial  drop  imparts  its  cheering  aid 

To  all  the  thirsty  Sons  of  Care. 

The  sight  of  this  refreshing  place, 

The  scent  that  greets  him  at  the  door, 
Arrest  at  once  his  rambling  pace — 

As  they  had  often  done  before. 

Mine  Host,  with  accents  that  were  wond'rous  kind, 

Invites  him  in,  a  jolly  crew  tojoin  ; 
The  Man  the  gen'rous  courtesy  declin'd, 

Merely  perhaps  for  want  of  thirst  of  coin. 
Straiten  a  bench  he  stretcb'd  along, 
Regardless  of  the  passing  -_hrong, 
While  Somnus  sooths  him  to  repose, 
And  soon  his  weary  eyelids  close. 

The  Hare  now  prostrate  at  his  back, 
This  was  the  time  to  get  a  snack. 
The  Dog,  unable  longer  to  refrain, 
Gaz'd  at  the  Hare 
Which  caus'd  his  care, 
Jumpt  and  bit,  jumpt  and  bit,  jumpt  and  bit  and  bit  again. 
At  length,  when  he  hadclear'd  away  the  rest, 
The  sated  spoiler  finished  on  the  breast. 

Then  having  made  a  hearty  meal, 

He  careless  turn'd  upon  his  heel, 

Nor  thought  of  asking  what's  to  pay, 

Butscamper'd  at  his  ease  away, 

Perhaps  to  find  some  four- foot  fair" 

And  tell  the  story  of  the  Hare. 
And  here  some  Sage,  with  moral  spleen,  may  say, 
u  This  Hayman*  should  havedriv'n  the  Do"  away. 
B3  °        V- 
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"  Th'  effects  of  vice  the  blameless  should  not  bear, 
"  And  folks  who  are  not  Drunkards  lose  their  Hare,'* 

All  this,  we  grant,  is  very  true — 

But  in  this  giddy  world  how  few 

To  Virtue's  heights  sublimely  move, 

Relinquishing  the  things  they  love. 

Not  so  unfashionafely  good, 

Oar  waggish  Painter  laughing  stood, 

In  hopes  more  sport  to  find; 
Dispos'd  to  keep  in  view  his  game, 
And,  with  th'  ambitious  Thane,  exclaim, 

"  The  greatest  is  behind." 

Besides  he  knew,  whate'er  the  plan 
That  tempts  the  fond  pursuits  of  man, 
Though  pleasure  may  the  course  attend. 
The  wise  are  heedful  of  the  end. 

Hence,  though  of  mirth  a  lucky  store, 

So  aptly  tumbled  in  his  way, 
Yet  still  helinger'd  after  more. 

And  thus  he  said,  orseem'd  to  say  : 
"  How  will  the  people  fret  and  scold 
'<  When  they  the  bony  wreck  behold  ! 
4*  And  how  the  drunken  Rogue  will  stare  , 
tf  When  first  he  sees  what  was  the  Hare  ! 
"  The  denouement  must  needs  be  droll, 
f*  Twere  folly  not  to  see  the  whole." 

Presuming  thus  on  future  pleasure, 

Hayman  kept  post  to  wait  the  sleeper's  leisure. 

At  length,  our  Porter's  slumber  o'er, 

Hejogg'd  ontott'ring  as  before, 

Unconscious  any  body  kind 

Had  eas'd  him  in  his  load  behind. 

Now  on  the  houses  tuin'd  his  eye, 

As  if  his  journey's  end  were  nigh, 

Then  read  a  paper  in  his  hand, 

And  made  a  stand — 

Hayman  drew  near,  with  eager  mien , 

To  mark  the  closing  of  the  scene, 

Expecting  straight  a  furious  din, 

His  features  ready  for  a  grin . 
And  now  we  need  but  mention  one  thing  more, 

To  show  how  well  he  must  have  lik'd  the  whim, 
Though  drunk,  our  Porter  hit  at  last  the  door, 

And  Hayman  found  the  Hare  was  sent  to  Him. 
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MORAL. 

A  wise  old  proverb  says,  "  Tootliers  do, 
«  E'en  as  you  would  those  others  should  to  you.'* — 
Now  had  our  Painter  mark'd  this  rule  with  care, 
He,  not  the  Dog,  had  din'd  upon  the  Hare. 

Welch  Pedigree; 

Obstinate  Contest  for  Precedence.. 

Mr.  Proger,  dining  with  a  friend  at  Monmouth,  proposed 
riding  to  Werndee  in  the  evening :  but  his  friend  object- 
ing, because  it  was  late,  and  likely  to  rain,  Mr.  Proger 
replied — f  With  regard  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  we. 
shall  have  moon-lignt  j  and,  should  it  happen  to  rain,  Per- 
thir  is  not  far  from  the  road,  and  my  cousin  PoweH  will, 
I  am  very  sure,  give  us  a  night's  lodging.'  They  accord- 
ingly mounted  their  horses  :  but,  being  soon  overtaken  by 
a  violent  shower,  rode  to  Perthir,  and  tbund  all  the  family 
retired  to  rest.  Mr.  Proger,  however,  calling  to  hiscodsin, 
Mr.  Powell  opened  the  window  ;  and  looking  out,  asked 
•— '  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  means  all  this  noise? 
Who  is  there i' — f  It  is  only  Ij  your  cousin  Proger,  of 
Werndee  ;  who  am  come  to  your  hospitable  door,  for 
shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  hope  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  and  my  friend  a  lodging.' — 
'  What,  is  it  you,  cousin  Proger  r  You  and  your  friend 
shall  be  instantly  admitted  ;  but,  on  one  condition — that1 
you  will  allow,  and  never  hereafter  dispute,  that  I  am  the 
head  of  the  family. '— '  What  did  you  say  ?'  returned 
Mr.  Proger.  *  Why,  I  say,  if  you  expect, to  pass  the 
night  in  my  house,  you  must  allow  that  I  am  the  head 
of  the  family.' — '  No,  Sir  !  I  never  will  adroit  that. 
Were  it  to  rajn  swords  and  daggers,  I  would  ride  this 
night  to  Werndee,  rather  than  lower  the  consequence  of, 
my  family  ! — Come  up,  Bald  !  come  up  I' — *  Stop  a  mo- 
ment, cousin  Proger  :  have  you  not  often  confessed,  that 
the  first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  of  the  name  of  Herbert,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Perthir  3  and,  will  you  set  yourself 
above  the  Earls  of  Pembroke?' — 'True!  I  must  give? 
place  to  the  Earl . of  Pembroke,  because  he  is  a  peer  of  the 
r^lm  :  but,  still,  though  a  peer,  he  is  of  the  youngest 
branch  of  my  family  ;  being  descended  from  the  fourth; 
son  of  Werndee,  who  was  vour  ancestor,  and  settled  at 
B.4 
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Perthir— whereas,  I  am  descended  from  the  eldest  son. 
Indeed,  my  cousin  Jones,  of  Lanaith,  is  of  an  older  branch 
than  you  5  and,  vet,  he  never  disputes  that  I  am  the  head 
of  the  family.' — «  Why,  cousin  Proger,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  ;  so,  good  night  to  you.' — '  Stop  a  moment, 
Mr.  Powell,' said  the  stranger:  <  you  see -how  it  pours  ; 
do  admit  me,  at  least !  I  will  not  dispute  with  yon  about 
our  families.' — «  Pray,  Sir,  what  is  your  name  ?  and  where 
do  yon  come  from  ?'— 'My  name  is  — -— ;  and  I  come  from 

the  county  of !'— <  A  Saxon,  of  course.     It  would  be 

very  curious  indeed,  Sir,  should  I  dispute,  with  a  Saxon 
about  families  !  No,  Sir1;  yon  must  suffer  for  the  obstinacy 
ot  ycur  friend  :  and,  so,  a  pleasant  ride  to  ye  both  !'  Say- 
ing which,  he  instantly  closed  the  window. 

Parsons  the  Actor,  and  the  Lion, 

A    TJK.UE  STORY. 

Pa  !?  sons,  so  long  on  London's  comic  stage, 
Rank'd  with  theioremost  Actors  of  his  age. 

For  humour  bold,  original  and  true, 
In  early  days  was  tost  about  by  Fate 
Through  ev'ry  change  of  that  precarious  state, 

Which  marks  the  fortune  of  a  strolling  crew. 
With  such  a  troop  he  quarter'd  once  at  Lynn  j  -; 

The  town  was  full  of  bustle,  spirit,  dinr 

And  many  an  object  to  surprise  and  scare : 
Among  tberest-,  to  aid  the  mingled  roar, 
Bears,  Tigers,  Lions,  a  tremendous  store, 

With  all  the  wonders  of  a  country  Fair. 
Beds  were  so  scarce,  'mid  such  a  num'rous  heap, 
That  Parsons  with  a  friend  was  forc'd  to  sleep 

At  the  same  Inn  where  stood  the  mimic  stage- 
The  Savage  breed  were  in  the  space  below,    . 
Allrang'd  in  order  for  the  morning  show, 

4rid  howling  serenades  from  Cage  to  Cage. 
Wearied  at  last  by  all  this  hideous  sound, 
Out  friends  had  sunk  into  a  sleep  profound, 

When,  just  at  one  o'clock,  portentous  hour  f 
Parsons  was  gently  pull'd,  and,  with  a  groan, 
His  friend  inform'd  him,  in  a  whisp'ring  tone, 

To  save  their  lives  was  not  in  Fortune's  pow'r. 
At  first  he  thought  some  danger  might  be  near, 
But  soon  accus'd  his  trembling  friend  of  fe.ir. 
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The  wild  illusion  of  a  slumb'ring  brain  ; 
<  For  Heaven's  sake,  hush  !'  uith  moans  the  other  said, 
'  A  Lion's  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 

'  My  foot  this  moment  touch'd  his  shaggy  mane.' 
Parsons  assail' d  this  panic  wiih  a  jest, 
But  all  his  sportive  sallies  more  distrest 

His  wrenched  friend,  who  answer'd,  with  a  sigh, 
*  'Tisnot  a  phantom  conjur'd  up  bv  fear, 
'  Alas !   I'm  certain  there  s  a  Lion  here — 

.'  But  if  you're  mad,  put  d>>wn  your  foot,  and  try* 
Still  Parson    thought  'twas  mere  fantastic  dread, 
That  thus  disiurb'd  his  dreaming  Partner's  head, 

Though  the  poor  man  seem'd  tortur'd  on  the  rack  y 
Resolv'd  how  e'er  the  point  to  ascertain, 
He  stretch'd  his  leg  to  find  his  shaggy  mane, 

But  straight  in  silent  horror  drew  it  back. 
Too  well  issur'd  his  friend  was  in  the  right, 
He  felt  the  danger  now  with  equal  fright, 

And  both,  indeed,  v\ere  sunk  in  deep  dismay — 
Afraid  to  stay,  yet  more  afraid  to  go, 
Lest  motion  should  but  rouse  the  sleeping  foe, 

Or  morn  soon  light  him  to  his  helpless  prey. 

Some  hours  they  pass'd  in  the  disastrous  state, 
Dumb,  almost  breathless  brooding  o'er  their  fate— 

Their  fears  increas'd  each  time  they  heard  the  clock, 
Lest  it  should  break  the  Monster's  dread  repose  j. 
When,  as  new  terrors  with  the  day  arose, 

The  door  alarm'd  them  with  a  sudden  knock. 

As  if  a  peal  of  thunder  shook  the  room, 
The  sound  appear'd  the  signal  of  their  doomy 

Nor  dar'd  they  raise  their  heads  to  eye  the  door— 
The  Beast  seem'd  moving,  as  if  just  awake, 
And  with  redoubled  horror  made  them  quake, 

When,  hark!  a  knock  much  louder  than  before. 

While  lost  in  wild  suspense,  a  heavier  knock 
Sent  to  their  palpitating  hearts  a  shock, 

And  seem'd  the  crisis  of  their  fate  to  bring  j 
Again  they  thought  the  beast  began  to  stir, 
And  drew  more  distant  from  his  dreadful  fur, 

Expecting  ev'ry  moment  he  would  spring. 
The  door  was  open'd,  and,  with  eager  stare, 
A  waiter  now  approach'd  the  shudd'ring  pair, 

And  ask'd  them  why  in  horrors  thus  they  lay-— 
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Witfnbroken  whispers  they  reveal'd  the  case, 
He  started  as  if  Death  were  in  the  place, 

And  straight  on  tip-toe  stole  in  haste  away. 
The  news  like  lightning  o'er  the  mansion  spread, 
And,  though  it  struck  the  stoutest  there  with  dreads 

At  once  they  all  in  search  of  weapons  flew  j 
Together  to  the  Chamber  then  they  bend, 
To  save  poor  Parsons  and  his  wretched  friend, 

Firmly  resolv'd  the  monster  to  subdue. 
But  when  they  saw  the  door,  the  hostile  band, 
Aw'd  by  the  danger,  made  a  solemn  stand — 

While  thus  they  paus'd — with  apprehension  pale— 
A  Serjeant  bold,  who  sent  the  Waiter  there, 
Now  seiz'd  the  direful  cause  of  all  their  care— • 

A  hairy  knapsack — and  so  ends  the  tale* 

The  Captain's  Whiskers. 

A  TALE    FOR  THE   LADIES. 

A  certain  Swiss  Captain  of  Grenadiers,  whose  company 
had  been  cashiered,  was  determined,  since  Mars  had  no 
more  employment  for  him,  to  try  if  he  could  not  procure  a 
commission  in  the  corps  of  Venus ;  or,  in  other  words,  if 
he  could  not  get  a  wife  :  and,  as  he  had  no  fortune  of  his 
own,  he  reasoned,  and  reasoned  very  rightly,  that  it  was 
quite  necessary  his  intended  should  have  enough  for  them 
both.  The  Captain  was  one  of  those  kind  of  heroes  to 
•whom  the  epithet  of  hectoring  blade  might  readily  be  ap- 
plied. He  was  near  six  feet  high  ;  and  wore  a  long  sword, 
and  a  fierce  cocked-hat :  add  to  which,  that  he  was  allowed 
to  have  had  the  most  martial  pair  of  Whiskers  of  any  gre- 
nadier in  the  company  to  which  he  belonged.  To  curl  these 
Whiskers,  to  comb  and  twist  them  round  his  fore-finger, 
and  to  admire  them  in  the  glass,  formed  the  chief  occu- 
pation and  delight  of  .his  life.  A  man  of  these  accomplish- 
ments, with  the  addition  of  bronze  and  rhodomontade,  of 
which  he  had  a  superfluity,  stands  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries  a  good  chance  with  the  ladies,  as  the  experience 
of  I  know  not  how  many  thousand  years  has  confirmed. 

Accordingly,  after  a  little  diligent  attention  and  artful 
inquiry,  a  young  lady  was  found,  exactly  such  a  one  as  we 
may  well  suppose  a  person  with  his  views  would  be  glad 
to   find.     She  was   tolerably  handsome ;    not    more  than 
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fchree-and- twenty,  with  a  good  fortune  ;  and,  what  wa,s  the 
best  part  of  the  story _,  this  fortune  was  entirely  at  her  own- 
disposal. 

Our  Captain,  who  thought  now  or  never  was  the  time,, 
having  first  found  means  to  introduce  himself  as  a  suitor, 
"was  incessant  in  his  endeavours  to  carry  his  cause;  Hi3"' 
tongue  was  eternally  running  in  praise  of  her  super-super- 
lative, never-to-be- described  charms;  and  in  hyperbolical- 
accounts  of  the  flames,  darts,  and  daggers,  by  which  his 
lungs,  liver,  and  midriff,  were  burnt  up,  transfixed,  and 
giiawn  away.  He  who,  in  writing  a  song  to  his  sweetheart; 
described  his  heart  to  be  without  one  drop  of  gravy,  like  an 
over- done  mutton-chop,  was  a  fool  at  a  simile,  when  com- 
pared to  our  hero ! 

One  day,  as  he  was-  "ranting,  kneeling,  and  beseeching 
his  goddess  to  send  him  of  an  errand  to  pluck  the  diamond 
from  the  nose  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  present  it  to  her 
divinityship;  or  suffer  him  to  step  and  steal  the  Empress  of 
China's  enchanted  Slipper,  or  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  Cocka-  : 
too,  as  a  small  testimony  of  what  he  would  undertake  to  prove 
his  love!  she,  after  a  little  hesitation,  addressed  him  thus — 

'  The  protestations  which  you  daily  make,  Captain,  as? 
■well  as  what  you  say  at  present,  convince  me  that  there  is 
nothing  you  would  not  do  to  oblige  me:  I,  therefore,  dr> 
not  rind  much  difficulty  in  telling  you,  that  I  am  willing  to 
be  yours,  if  you  will  perform  one  fobing  which  I  shall-  re- 
quest of  you.'  \Jr 

'"Tell  me,  immaculate  angel!'  cried' our  son  of  gun- 
powder; '  tell  me  what  it  is!  Though,  before  you  speak, 
be  certain  it  is  already  done.  Is  it  to  find  the  Seal  of 
Solomon •?  to  catch  the  Phoenix  ?  or  draw  your  chariot  to 
church  with  Unicorns  ?  What  is  the  impossible  act  that  L 
will  not  undertake  T 

'  No,  Captain,'  replied  the  fair  one,  f  I  shall  enjoin 
nothing  impossible.  The  thing  I  desire,  you  can  do  with 
the  utmost  ease;  it  will  not  cost  you  five  minutes  trouble: 
and  yet,  were  it  not  for  your  so  positive  assurances,  from 
what  I  have  observed,  I  should  almost  doubt  of  your  com- 
pliance.' 

'  Ah,  Madam !'  returned  he,  '  wrong  not  your  slave 
thus;  deem  it  not  possible,  that  he  who  eats  happiness,  and 
drinks  immortal  life,  from  the  light  of  your  eyes,  can  ever 
demur  the  thousandth  part  of  a  seaii-second  to  execute 
your  omnipotent  behests !  Speak  !  say  !  what,  Empress  of 
my  parched  entrails,  what  must  I  perform?' 
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'  Nay,  for  that  matter,  it  is  a  mere  trifle !  Only  to  Cut 
off  your  Whiskers,  Captain  ;  that's  all." 

'  Madam! — [Be  so  kind,  reader,,  as  to  imagine  the 
captain's  utter  astonishment.]  'My  Whiskers!  — Cut  off 
my  Whiskers! — Excuse  me! — Cut  off  my  Whiskers! — 
Pardon  me,  Madam  ! — Any  thing  else — any  thing  that  mind 
can,  or  cannot  imagine,  or  tongue  describe.  Bid  me  fetch 
you  Prester  John's  Heard,  a  hair  at  a  time,  and  it's  done. 
But,  for  my  Whiskers !  you  must  grant  me  a  salvo  there  ? 

'  And  why  so,  good  Captain? — Surely,',  any  gentleman, 
who  had  but  the  t}  the  of  the  passion  you  express,  would 
not  stand  on  such  a  trifle  ?' 

'  A  trifle,  Madam  ! — My  Whiskers  a  trifle  ! — No,  Ma- 
dam, no  ! — My  Whiskers  are  no  trifle.  Had  I  buf  a  single 
regiment  of  fellows  whiskered  like  me,  I  myself  would  be 
the  Grand  Turk  of  Constantinople. — My  Whiskers,  Ma- 
dam, are  the  last  thing  I  should  have  supposed  you  would 
have  wished  me  to  sacrifice.  There  is  not  a  woman,  mar- 
ried or  single— maid,  wife,  or  widow  —  that  does  not  admire 
my  Whiskers!" 

'  May  be  so,  Sirj  but,  if  you  marry  me,  you  must  cut 
them  off.'     • 

'  And  is  there  no  other  way  ?    Must  I  never  hope  to  be 
happy  with  you,  unless  1  part  with  my  Whiskers?' 
'  Never!' 

*  Why,  then,  Madam,  farewell !  I  would  not  part  with 
a  single  hair  of  my  Whiskers,  if  Catharine,  the  Czarine, 
Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  would  make  me  King  of  the 
Calmucs;  and  so,  good  morning  to  you!' 

Had  all  young  ladies,  in  like  circumstances,  equal  pene- 
tration, they  might  generally  rid  themselves,  with  equal 
ease,  of  the  interested"  and  unprincipled  coxcombs  by  whom 
they  are  pestered'*  they  all  have  their  Whiskers  ;  and  seek 
for  fortunes,  to  be  able  to  cultivate,  not  cut  them  off. 

Clergyman  and  a  Tar. 

A  Clergyman  chose  for  his  text  the  following  words : 
'  Which  of  you  will  go  with  me  to  Ramoth-Gilead  ?' 
Then  pausing,  he  again  and  again  repeated  the  words; 
when  a  gallant  tar  started  from  his  seat,  and  looking  around 
him  with  an  eye  full  of  indignation,  he  exclaimed,  '  Will 
none  of  yoit  go  with  the  worthy  gentleman  ?  Then,  d— 
n-iej  I  will  go  myself.' 
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Elegy  on  a  Quid  of  Tobacco. 

It  lay  before  me,  on  theclose-graz'd  grass, 

Beside  my  path — an  old  Tobacco  Quid : 
And  shall  I  by  the  mute  adviser  pass,  , 

Without  one  serious  thought?  now,  Heav'n  forbid! 
Perhaps,  some  idle  drunkard  threw  thee  there ; 

Some  husband,  spendthrift  of  his  weekly  hire: 
One  who  for  wife  and  children  takes  no  care  j 

But  sits  and  tipples  by  the  alehouse  fire. 
Ah !  luckless  was  the  day,  he  learn'd  to  chew ! 

Embryo  of  ills,  the  Quid  that  pleas'd  him  first ! 
Thirsty,  from  that  unhappy  Quid,  he  grew j 

Then,  to  the  alehouse  went,  to  quench  his  thirs£, 

So,  great  events  from  causes  small  arise : 

The  forest  oak  was  once  an  acern  seed  ; 
And  many  a  wretch,  from  drunkenness  who  dies, 

Owes  all  his  evils  to  the  Indian  weed  ! 
Let  not  temptation  mortal  e'er  come  nigh  ; 

Suspect  some  ambush  in  the  parsley  hid  ! 
From  the  first  kiss  of  love,  ye  maidens,  rly  j 

Ye  youths,  avoid  the  first  tobacco  Quid  ! 
Perhaps  I  wrong  thee,  O  thou  vet'ran  chaw, 

And  better  thoughts  my  musings  should  engage  j 
That  thou  wert  rounded  in  some  toothless  jaw, 

The  joy,  perhaps,  of  solitary  age! 
One,  who  has  suffer'd  Fortune's  hardest  knocks  ;  • 

Poor,  and  with  none  to  tend  on  his  grey  hairs  : 
Yet  has  a  friend  in  his  Tobacco- Box; 

And,  while  he  rolls  his  Quid,  lorgets  his  cares  ! 
E'en  so  it  is  with  human  happiness ; 

Each  seeks  his  own,  according  to  his  whim  : 
One,  toils  for  wealth;  one,  fame  alone  can  blessj 

One,  asks  a  Quid — a  Quid  is  ail  to  him  ! 
O  vet'ran  chaw  !  thy  fibres  savoury,  strong, 

While  aught  remains  to  chew,  thy  master  ehsw'd  ; 
Then,  cast  thee  here,  when  all  thy  juice  was  gone, 

Emblem  of  selfish  man's  ingratitude  ! 

A  happy  man,  O  cast-ofFQuid  !  is  he, 

Who,  like  as  thou,  hast  comforted  the  poor  : 

Happy  his  age,  who  knows  himself  like  thee; 

Thou  didst  thy  duty — man  can  do  no  more.  ^ 
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Little  Dominick ; 

OR, 

THE  WELSH  SCHOOLMASTER,  AND  IRISH  PUPIL. 

Little  Dominick  was  born  at  Fort-Reilly,  in  Ireland,  and 
bred  no  where  until  his  tenth  year ;  when  he  was  sent  to 
Wales  to  learn  manners,  and  grammar,  at  the  school  of 
Mr.  Owen  ap  Davies  ap  Jenkins  ap  Jones.  This  gentleman* 
had  reason  to  think  himself  the  greatest  of  men  :  for  he 
had,  over  his  chimney-piece,  a  well-smoked  genealogy, 
duly  attested,  tracing  his  ancestry  in  a  direct  line  up  to 
Noah  ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  nearly  related  to  the  learned 
etymologist,  who,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wrote  a 
folio  volume,  to  prove  that  the  language  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
in  Paradise,  was  pure  Welsh.  With  such  causes  to  be 
proud,  Mr.  Owen  ap  Davies  ap  Jenkins  ap  Jones  was  ex- 
cusable for  sometimes  seeming  to  forget  that  a  school  master 
is  but  a  man.  He,  however,  sometimes  entirely  forgot, 
that  a  boy  is  but  a  boy;  and  this  happened  most  frequently 
with  respect  to  Little  Dominick. 

This  unlucky  wight  was  flogged,  every  morning,  by  his 
master;  not  for  his  viees,  but  for  his  vicious  constructions: 
and  laughed  at,  by  his  companions,  every  evening,  for  his 
idiomatic  absurdities.  They  would,  probably,  have  been 
inclined  to  sympathise  in  his  misfortunes,  but  that  he  was 
the  only  Irish  boy  at  school;  and,  as  he  was  at  a  distance 
from  all  his  relations,  and  without  a  friend  to  take  his 
part,  he  was  a  just  object  of  obloquy  and  derision.  Every 
sentence  he  spoke,  was  a  bull ;  every  two  words  he  put 
together,  proved  a  false  concord;  and  every  sound  he 
articulated,  betrayed  the  brogue.  But,  as  he  possessed 
some  of  the  characteristic  boldness  of  those  who  have  been 
dipped  in  the  Shannon,  though  he  was  only  Little  Domi- 
nick, he  showed  himself  able  and  willing  to  fight  his  own 
battles  with  the  host  of  foes  by  whom  he  was  encompassed. 
Some  of  these,  it  was  said,  were  nearly  twice  his  stature. 
This  may  be  exaggerated ;  but  it  is  certain  that  our  hero 
sometimes  ventured,  with  sly  Irish  .humour,  to  revenge 
himself  on  his  most  powerful  tyrant,  by  mimicking  the 
Welsh  accent,  in  which  Mr.  Owen  ap  Jones  said  to  him— 
*  Cot  pless  me,  you  plockit,  and  shall  I  never  learn  you  En- 
clish  crammer  ?' 

It  was  whispered  in  the  ear  of  this  Bionysius,  that  our 
little  hero  was  a  mimick;  and  he  was  now  treated  with 
increased  severity. 
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The  Midsummer  holidays  approached ;  but  he  feared 
that  they  would  shine  no  holidays  for  him.  He  had. 
written  to  his  mother,  to  tell  her  that  school  would  break 
up  the  21st ;  and  to  beg  an  answer,  without  fail,  by  return 
of  post:  but  no  answer  came. 

It  was  now  nearly  two  months  since  he  had  beard  from 
his  dear  mother,  or  any  of  his  friends  in  Ireland.  His 
spirits  began  to  sink  under  the  pressure  of  these  accumu- 
lated misfortunes:  he  slept  little ;  eat  less;  and  played, 
not  at  all.  Indeed,  nobody  would  play  with  him  on 
equal  terms,  because  he  was  nobody's  equal :  his  school- 
fellows continued  to  consider  him  as  a  being,  if  not  of  a 
different  species,  at  least  of  a  different  cast  from  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Owen  ap  Jones's  triumph  over  the  little  Irish  plockit 
was  nearly  complete,  for  the  boy's  heart  was  almost  broken, 
when  there  came  to  the  school  a  new  scholar — O,  how  unlike 
the  others! — His  name  was  Edwards!  he  was  the  son  of  a 
neighbouring  Welsh  gentleman ;  and  he  had,  himself,  the 
spirit  of  a  gentleman.  When  he  saw  how  poor  Dominick 
was  persecuted,  he  took  him  under  his  protection  ;  fought 
his  battles  w  ith  the  Welsh  boys ;  and,  instead  of  laughing  at 
him  for  speaking  Irish,  he  endeavoured  to  teach  him  to 
speak  English.  In  his  answers  to  the  first  questions  Edwards 
ever  asked  him,  Little  Dominick  made  two  blunders,  which 
set  all  his  other  companions  in  a  roar ;  yet  Edwards  would 
not  allow  them  to  be  genuine  bulls. 

In  answer  to  the  question — '  Who  is  your  father  ?'  Do- 
minick said,  with  a  deep  sigh — '  I  have  no  father — I  am  an 
orphan* — I  have  only  a  mother.' 

'  Have  you  any  brothers  and  sisters  ?' 

'  No !  I  wish  I  had  3  for,  perhaps,  they  would  love  me, 
and  not  laugh  at  me,'  said  Dominick  with  tears  in  his  eyes; 
*  but  I  have  no  brothers,  but  myself.' 

One  day,  Mr.  Owen  ap  Jones  came  into  the  school-room 
with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  saying — '  Here,  you  little 
Iri  h  plockit :  here's  a  letter  from  your  mother.' 

The  little  Irish  blockhead  started  from  his  form ;  and, 
throwing  his  grammar  on  the  floor,  leaped  up  higher  than 
he  or  any  boy  in  the  school  had  ever  been  seen  to  leap 
before  :  then,  clapping  his  hands,  he  exclaimed — '  A 
letter  from  my    mother! — And   will   I   hear  the   letter? 

*  Iliad,  6th  Book,  1.  432,  Andromache  says  to  Hector,  •  You 
will  make  your  son  an  orphan,  and  your  wife  a  widow.' 
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— And  will  I  see  her  once  more  ? — And  will  I  go  home 

these  holidays? — O,  then!  will  be  too  happy  !' 

*  There's  no  tanger  of  that,'  said  Mr.  Owen  ap  Jones  j 
1  for  your  niotbel',  like  a  wise  ooman,  writes  me  here,  that, 
py  the  atvice  of  your  cardian,  to  oom  she  is  coing  to  be 
married,  she  will  not  pririg  you  home  to  Ireland  till  I 
send  her  word  you  are  perfect  in  your  Enclish  crammer  at 
least.' 

f  I  have  my  lesson  perfect,  Sir,'  said  Dominick,  taking 
his  grammar  up  from  the  floor;  '  will  I  say  it  now  ?' 

'  No,  yon  plockit.  yoa  will  not  and  I  will  write  your 
mother  wordr  you  ha?  e  proke  Priscian's  head  four  times 
this  tay,  since  her  letter  came.' 

Little  Dominick,  for  the  first -time,  was  seen  to  burst  into- 
tears — '  Will  I  hear  the  letter  ? — Will  I  see  my  mother  ? — 
Will  I  go  home  ?' 

'  You  Irish  plockit/  continued  the  relentless  gram- 
marian: '  you  Irish  plockit.  v ill  you  never  learn  the  tif- 
ference  between  shall  and  will? 

The  Welsh  boys  all  grinned,  except  Edwards,  who 
hummed  loud  enough  to  be  heard — 

"  And  will  I  sec  bim  once  agfain? 
"  A isd  will  i  hear  him  speak  ?" 

Many  of  the  boys  were,  unfortunately,  too  ignorant  to  feel 
the  force  ot  the  quotation ;  but  Mr.  O  ven  ap  Jones  under- 
stood it,  turned  onhis  heel,  and  walked  off". 

Soon  afterward,  he  summoned  Dominick  to  his  awful 
desk;  and,  pointing  with  his  ruler  to  the  following  page  in 
Harris's  Hermes,  bade  him  '  reat  it,  and  understant  it,'  if 
he  could. 

Little  Dominick  read,  but  could  not  understand. 

'Then  read  it  loud,  you  plockit.' 

Dominick  read  aloud — 

'  There  is  nothing  appears  so  clearly  an  object  of  the 
mind,  or  intellect,  only,  as  the  future  does;  since  we  can 
find  no  place  for  its  existence  any  where  else  ;  not  but  the 
same,  if  we  consider,  is  equally  true  of  the  past.—' 

'  Well,  co  on — What  stops  the  plockit  ? — Can't  you 
reat  English  now  ?' 

'  Yes,  Sir  j  but  I  was  tryiflg  to  understand  it — I  Was 
considering,  that  this  is  like  what  they  would  call  an  Irish 
bull,  if  I  had  said  it.' 

'Little  Dominick  could  not  explain  what  he  meant,  irt 
English,    that  Mr.   Owen   ap  Jones   would  understand  5 
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and,  to  punish  him  for  hrs  impertinent  observation,  the  boy- 
was  doomed  to  learn  all  that  Harris  and  Lowth  have 
written  to  explain  the  nature  of  shall  and  will.  The 
reader,  if  he  be  desirous  of  knowing  the  full  extent  of  the 
penance  enjoined,  may  consult  Lowth's  Grammar,  p.  52, 
ed.  1799;  ana"  Harris's  Hermes,  p.  10,  11,  and  12,  fourth 
edition. 

Undismayed  at  the  length  of  his  task, '  Little  Dominick 
only  said — '  I  hope,  if  I  say  it  all,  without  missing[a  word, 
you  will  not  give  my  mother  a  bad  account  of  me  and  my 
grammar  studies,  Sir.' 

'  Say  it  all  first,  without  missing  a  word,  and  then  I  shall 
see  what  I  shall  say,'  replied  Mr.  Owen  ap  Jones. 

Even  the  encouragement  of  this  oracular  answer, 
excited  the  boy's  fond  hopes  so  keenly,  that  he  lent  his 
little  soul  to  the  task,  learned  it  perfectly  :  said  it  at  night, 
without  missing  one  word,  to  his  friend  Edwards  ;  and  said  it 
the  next  morning,  without  missing  one  word,  to  his  master. 

'■  Arid  now,  Sir,'  said  the  boy,  looking  up,  '  will  you 
write  to  my  mother  ?  And  shall  I  see  her  ?  And  shall  I  go 
home  ?' 

*  Tell  me,  first,  whether  you  understand  all  this  you 
have  learnt  so  cliply  ?'  said  Mr.  Owen  ap  Jones. 

That  was  more  than  his  bond.  Our  hero's  countenance 
fell ;  and  he  acknowledged,,  that  he  did  not  understand  it 
perfectly. 

'  Then  I  cannot  write  a  coot  account  of  you  and  your 
crammer  studies  to  your  mother ;  my  conscience  eoes- 
against  it !'  said  the  conscientious  Mr.  Owen  ap  Jones-.. 

No  entreaties  could  move  him.  Dominick  never  saw  the 
letter  that  was  written  to  his  mother ;  but  he  felt  the  con^ 
sequence.  She  wrote  word  this  time,  punctually  by  return* 
of  the  post,  that  she  was  sorry  she  could  not  send  for  him: 
home  these  holidays,  as  she  had  heard  so  bad  an  account 
from  Mr.  Owen  ap  Jones,  &c.  and  as  she  thought  it  her 
duty  not  to  interrupt  the  course  of  his  education,  especially 
his  grammar  studies. 

Little  Domini'k  heaved  many  a  sigh,  when  he  saw  the 
packings  up  of  all  his  schoolfellows ;  and  dropped  a  few 
tears,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  them,  one 
after  another,  get  on  their  Welsh  ponies,  and  gallop  otF 
towards  their  homes. 

'  1  have  no  home  to  go  to  V  said  he. 

*  Yes,  you  have,'  cried  Edwards ;  i  and  our  horses  are 
at  fche  door,  to  carry  us  there.' 
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(  To  Ireland  ?  Me  !  the  horses !'  said  the  poor  boy,  quite 
bewildered. 

*  No  ;  the  horses  cannot  carry  you  to  Ireland,'  said  Ed- 
wards, laughing  good-naturedly;  '  but  you  have  a  home 
now,  in  England.  I  asked  my  father  to  let  me  bring  you 
home  with  me;  and  he  says — '  Yes,  like.a  dear,  good  father, 
and  has  sent  the  horses — Come,  let's  away.' 

'  But  will  Mr.  Owen  ap  Jones  let  me  go  ?' 

*  Yes !  he  dare  not  refuse ;  for  my  father  has  a  living  in 
his  gift,  that  Owen  ap  Jones  wants/and  which  he  will  not 
have  if  he  do  not  change  his  tune  to  you/ 

Little  Dominick  could  not  speak  one  word,  his  heart  was 
so  full 

No  boy  could  be  happier  than  he  was  during  these  holi- 
days :  '  the  genial  current  of  his  soul,'  which  had  been  frozen 
by  unkindness,  flowed  with  all  its  natural  freedom  and 
force. 

Whatever  his  reasons  might  be,  Mr.  Owen  ap  Jones> 
from  this  time  forward,  was  observed  to  change,  his  man- 
ners towards  his  Irish  pupil.  He  never  more  com- 
plained, unjustly,  of  his  preaking  Priscian's  head  ;  seldom, 
called  him  Irish  plockit  ;  and,  once,  would  have  flogged 
a  Welsh  boy  for  taking  up  this  cast  of  expression  of  the: 
master's,  but  that  the  Irish  blockhead  begged  the  cul- 
prit off. 

Little  Dominick  sprang  forward  rapidly  in  his  studies :  he 
soon  surpassed  every  boy  in  the  school,  his  friend  Edwards 
only  excepted.  In  process  of  time  his  guardian  removed 
him  to  a  higher  seminary  of  education.  Edwards  had  a 
tutor  at  home.  The  friends  separated.  Afterward,  they 
followed  different  professions  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  they  neither  saw,  nor  heard,  any  more  of  each  other  for 
many  years. 

Dominick,  now  no  longer  Little  Dominick,  went  over 
to  India,,  as  private  secretary  to  one  of  our  commanders 
in  chief.  How  he  got  into  this  situation,  or  by  what 
gradations  he  rose  in  the  world,  we  are  not  exactly  in- 
formed ;  we  know,  only,  that  he  was  the  reputed  author 
of  a  much  admired  pamphlet  on  India  affairs ;  that  the- 
dispatches  of  the  general,  to  whom  he  was  secretary,  were 
remarkably  well  written ;  and,  that  Dominick  O'Reilly, 
Esq.  returned  to  England,  after  sdveral  years'  absence, 
not  miraculously  rich,  but  with  a  fortune  equal  to  his 
wishes.     His   wishes  were  not   extravagant:    his   utmost 
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ambition  was,  to  return  to  his  native  country,  with  a  fortune 
lhat  should  enable  bim  to  live  independently  of  all  the  world ; 
especially  of  some  of  his  relations,  who  had  not  used  him 
well.     His  mother  was  no  more! 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  one  of  the  first  things  he 
did  was  to  read  the  Irish  newspapers.  To  his  inex- 
pressible joy,  he  saw  the  estate  of  Fort-Heilly  adver- 
tised to  be  sold — the  very  estate  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  his  own  family.  Away  he  posted,  directly,  to  an 
attorney's  in  Cecil-street,  who  was  empowered  to  dispose  of 
the  land. 

When  this  attorney  produced  a  map  of  the  well-known 
demesne,  and  an  elevation  of  that  house  in  which  he  had 
spent  the  happiest  hours  of  his  infancy,  his  heart  was  so 
touched,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  paying  down  more 
for  an  old  ruin  than  a  good  new  house  would  cost.  The 
attorney  acted  honestly  ly  his  client,  and  seized  this 
moment  to  exhibit  a  plan  of  the  stabling  and  offices  j 
which,  as  sometimes  is  the  case  in  Ireland,  were  in  a 
style  far  superior  to  the  tdwelling-house:  Our  hero  sur- 
veyed these  with  transport.  He  rapidly  planned  various 
improvements  in  imagination,  and  planted  certain  favourite 
spots  in  the  demesne  !  During  this  time,  the  attorney  was 
giving  directions  to  a  clerk  about  some  other  business  $- 
suddenly,  the  name  of  Owen  ap  Jones  struck  his  ear— He 
started. 

*  Let  him  wait  in  the  front  parlour  :    his  money  is  not 
forthcoming,'  said  the  attorney  3  '  and,  if  he  keeps  Edwards 

in  jail  till  he  rots .' 

«  Edwards !  good  heavens !— in  jail  '.—What  Edwards  I 
•exclaimed  our  hero. 

It  was  his  friend  Edwards! 

The  attorney  told  him,  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  in- 
volved in  great  distress,  by  taking  on  himself  his  father's 
debts,  which  had  been  incurred  in  exploring  a  mine  in  Wales; 
'  that,  of  all  the  creditors,  none  had  refused  to  compound, 
except  a  Welsh  parson,  who  had  been  presented  to  his  living 
by  old  Edwards;  and,  that  this  Mr.  Owen  ap  Jones  had 
thrown  young  Mr.  Edwards  into  jail  for  the  debt. 

'  What  is  the  rascal's  demand  ?  He  shall  be  paid  off  this 
instant,'  cried  Dominick,  throwing  down  the  plan  of  Fort- 
Reilly :  *  send  for  him  up,  and  let  me  pay  him  off  on  the 
spot.' 

«  Had  not  we  best  finish  our  business  first,  about  the 
O'Reilly  estate,  Sir?'  said  the  attorney. 
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'No,  Sir j  damn  the  O'Reilly  estate!'  cried  he,  hutl- 
dling  the  maps  together  on  the  desk ;  and  taking  up  the 
bank- nates  which  he  had  begun  to  reckon  for  the  pur- 
chase-money—' I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir— If  you  knew  the 
facts,  you  would  excuse  me — Why^doeyiot  this  rascal  come 
up  to  be  paid  ?' 

The  attorney,  thunderstruck  by  this  Hibernian  im- 
petuosity, had  not  yet  found  time  to  take  his  pen  out  of 
his  mouth.  As  he  sat  transfixed  in  his  arm-chair,  O'Reilly 
ran  1o  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  called  out,  in  a  Sten- 
torian voice — '  Here,  you  Mr.  Owen  ap  Jones,  come  up, 
and  he  paid  off  this  instant,  or  you  shall  never  be  paid 
ct  all.' 

Up  stairs  hobbled  the  old  schoolmaster,  as  fast  as  the 
gout  and  Welsh  ale  would  let  him—'  Cot  pless  me,  that 
voice?'  he  began — 

'  Where's  your  bond,  Sir  ?'  said  the  attorney. 
'  Safe  here,  Cot'be  praised?'  said  the  terrified  Owen  ap 
Jones;  pulling  out  of  his  besom,  fh-st,  a  blue  pocket  hand- 
kerchief,   and    then   a   tattered   Welsh   grammar,   which 
O'Reilly  kicked  to  the  further  end  of  the  room. 

'  Here  is  my  pond,'  said  he, '  in  the  crammer,'  which  he- 
gathered  from  the  ground  ;  then;  fumbling  ever  the  leaves, 
he  at  length  unfolded  the  precious  deposit. 

O'Reilly  saw  the  bond,  seized  it,  looked  at  the  sum, 
paid  it  into  the  attorney's  hands,  tore  the  seal  from  the 
bond  3  then,  without  looking  at  old  Owen  ap  Jones,  whom 
he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak  to,  he  clapped  his  hat 
on  his  head,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  come  back  again  to  ask  where  Edwards  was  to 
be  found. 

'  In  the  King's  Bench  prison,  Sir,*  said  the  attorney. 
*  But  am  I  to  understand,'  cried  he,  holding  up  the  map 
of  the  O'Reilly  estate,  '  am  I  to  understand  that  you  have 
no  further  wish  for  this  bargain  ? 

'  Yes — No — I  mean  you  are  to  understand  that  I  am 
off,'  replied  our  hero,  without  looking  back — '  Jm  off— 
That's  plain  English.' 

V  Arrived  at  the  King's  Bench  prison,  he  hurried  to  the 
apartment  where  Edwards  was  confined— The  bolts  flew 
back ;  for  even  the  turnkeys  seemed  to  catch  our  hero's 
enthusiasm. 

'  Edwards,  my  dear  boy !  how  do  you  do  ? — Here's  a 
bond  debt,  justly  due  to  you  for  my  education — O,  never 
mind  asking  any  unnecessary  questions;  only  just  make 
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haste  out  of  this  undeserved  abode — Oar  old  rascal  is  paid 

off — Owen  ap  Jones,   you  know Well,  how  the  man 

stares  ! — Why,  now,  will  you  have  the  assurance  to  pre- 
tend to  forget  who  I  am  ?  and  must  I  spake,'  continued  he, 
assuming  the  tone  of  his  childhood — '  and  must  I  spake  to 
you  again  in  my  old  Irish  brogue,  before  you  will  recollict 
your  own  Little  Domihick?' 

When  his  friend  Edwards  was  out  of  prison,  and  when 
our  hero  had  leisure  to  look  into  business,  he  returned  to 
the  attorney  to  see  that  Mr.  Owen  ap  Jones  had  been 
satisfied. 

\  Sir,'  said  the  attorney,  '  I  have  paid  the  plaintiff  in 
this  suit  j  and  he  is  satisfied  :  but,  I  must  say,'  added  he 
with  a  contemptuous  smile,  f  that  yOu  Irish  gentle- 
men are  rather  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  doing  business : 
business,  Sir,  is  a  thing  that  must  be  done  slowly  to  be 
well  done.' 

■  I  am  ready  now  to  do  business  as  slowly  as  you  please • 
but  when  my  friend  was  in  prison,  I  thought  the  quicker  I. 
did  his  business  the  better.     Now  tell  me  what  mistake  I 
have  made,  and  I  will  rectify  it  instantly.' 

■  Instantly  ! — 'Tis  well,  Sir,  with  your  promptitude, 
that  you  have  to  d*-al  with  what  prejudice  thinks  so  very 
uncommon — an  honest  attorney.  Here  are  some  bank- 
notes of  yours,  Sir,  amounting  to  a  good  round  sum  ! — 
You  have  made  a  little  blunder  in  this  business  ;  you  left 
me  the  penalty  instead  of  tlfe  principal  cf  the  bond — 
just  tu*ce  as  much  as  you  should  have  done.' 

'  Just  twice  as  much  as  was  in  the  bond ;  but  not  twice 
as*  much  as  I  should  have  done,  nor  half  as  much  as  I  should 
have  done,  in  my  opinion  !'  said  O'Reilly  :  '  but,  whatever 
I  did,  it  was  with  my  eyes  open.  I  was  persuaded  you 
were  an  honest  man  ;  in  which,  you  see,  I  was  not  mis- 
taken ;  and,  as  a  man  of  business,  I  knew  that  you  would 
pay  Mr.  Owen  ap  Jones  only  his  due.  The  remainder  of 
the  money  I  meant,  and  now  mean,  should  lie  in  your 
hands  for  my  friend  Edwards's  use.  I  feared  he  would  not 
have  taken  it  from  my  hands  ;  I  therefore  left  it  in  yours. 
To  have  taken  my  friend  out  of  prison,  merely  to  let  him 
go  back  again  to-day  for  want  of  money  to  keep  himself 
clear  with  the  world,  would  have  been  a  blunder,  indeed  ! 
but  not  an  Irish  blunder :  our  Irish  blunders  are  never 
blunders  of  the  heart!' 
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How  to  Cure  a  breeding  Wife. 

Mother  Breedwell  presented  her  husband  each  year 
With  a  chopping  brave  boy,  and  sometimes  with  a  pair; 
Till  the  primitive  blessing  of  multiplication 
Had  hll'd  the  whole  house  with  a  young  generation. 
But  as  they  increas'd,  so- sorrow  and  care, ' 
Those  primitive  curses,  put  in  for  a  share  j 
And  the  toilsome  employment  of  mother  and  wife. 
Had  hagg'd  the  poor  woman  half  out  of  her  life. 

To  the  doctor  she  goes,   with  a  pitiful  face, 
And  begs  he  would  give  his  advice  in  her  case. 
She  tells  him  her  husband  was  wretchedly  poor, 
And  prays  he'd  consider  her  chargeable  store, 
And  prevent  for  the  future  her  having  of  more. 
*  As  for  that,'  quoth  the  sage,  '  I've  a  cure  never  failing, 
Which  neither  Hippocrates  thought  of,  nor  Galen. 
Look  here  -  I  present  you  this  wonderful  hose, 
Into  which,  every  night,  when  you  bed  with  your  spouse. 
Thrust  both  legs :  nor  pull  off  the  magical  fetters, 
Till  you  rise  in  the  morn  about  family  matters. 
Observe  but  this  rule,  which  I  give  you  in  charge, 
And  your  stock  may  diminish,  but  never  enlarge.' 
'  Many  thanks  for  your  kindness,  dear  Sir,'  quoth  the  dame. 
(Here  she  dropp'd  him  a  c'urt'sy)— '  If 'twere  not  for  shame, 
And  for  fear  you  should  think  me  too  bold,  I'd  fain  beg 

T'other  stocking and  so  have  a  hose  to  each  leg : 

For  if  such  rare  virtue  contain'd  is  in  one, 
How  safe  should  I  be,  had  I  both  of  them  on!' 

A  Crust  for  Cruel  Creditors. 

A  Prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench  lately  sent  to  his  Creditor, 
to  let  him  know  that  he  had  a  proposal  to  make  ;  which,  he 
believed,  would  be  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Accordingly, 
the  Creditor  calling  on  him  to  hear  it — "  I  have  been  think- 
ing," said  he,  '  that  it  is  a  very  idle  thing  for  me  to  lie 
here,  and  put  you  to  the  expense  of  seven  sixpences  a  week. 
My  being  so  chargeable  to  you  has  given  me  great  uneasi- 
ness; and,  God  knows  what  it  may  cost  you  in  the  end  ! 
therefore,  what  I  propose  is  this— You  shall  let  me  out  of 
prison  :  and,  instead  of  seven  sixpence?,  vou  shall  allow  me 
only  half-a-crown  a  week,  and  the  other  shilling  shall  <*o 
towards  the  discharge  of  the  debt." 
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The  Filbert. 

Nay  !  gather  not  that  Filbert,  Nicholas  ; 
There  is  a  Maggot  there  !   It  is  his  house— 
His  castle— oh,  commit  not  burglary  ! 
Strip  him  not  naked  :  'tis  his  clothes,  his  shell  5 
His  bones,  the  very  armour  of  his  life  ; 
And  thou  shalt  do  no  murder,  Nicholas : 
It  were  an  easy  thing  to  crack  that  nut, 
Or  with  thy  crackers,  or  thy  double  teeth  ; 
So  easily  may.  all  things  be  destroyed ! 
But,  'tis  not  in  the  power  ot  mortal  man 
To  mend  the  fracture  of  a  filbert-shell ! 
There  were  two  great  men,  once,  amus'd  themselves 
With  watching  maggots  run  their  wriggling  race, 
And  wagering  on  their  speed  :  but,  Nick  !   to  us, 
It  were  no  sport,  t®  see  the  pamper'd  worm 
Roll  out,  and  then  draw  in,  his  folds  ot  fat  \ 
J/ike  to  some  Barber's  leather  powder^bag, 
Wherewith  he  feathers,  frosts,  or  cauliflowers, 
Spruce  Beau,  or  Lady  fair,  or  Doctor  grave. 
Enough  of  dangers,  and  of  enemies, 
Hath  Nature's  wisdom  for  the  worm  ordain  d  ; 
Increase  not  thou  the  number !  Him  the  Mouse, 
Gnawing,  with  nibbling  tooth,  the  shell's  defence, 
May  from  his  native  tenement  eject  s 
Him  may  the  Nut-Hatch,  piercing  with  strong  Bill, 
Unwittingly  destroy  ;  or,  to  his  hoard, 
The  Squirrel  bear,  at  leisure  to  be  crack  d. 
Man,  also,  hath  his  dangers,  and  his  toes, 
As  this  poor  Maggot  hath  :  and,  when  I  muse 
Upon  the  aches,  anxieties,  and  tears, 
The  Maggot  knows  not— Nicholas  !  methinks, 
It  were  a  happy  metamorphosis, 
To  be  enkernell'd  thus !  Never  to  hear 
Of  wars,  and  of  invasions,  and  of  plots; 
Kings,  Informers,  and  Tax-Commissioners  ; 
To  feel  no  motion,  but  the  wind  that  snook 
The  Filbert  Tree,  and  rock'd  me  to  my  rest  j 
And,  in  the  middle  of  such  exquisite  lood, 
To  live  luxurious  !  The  perfection  this 
Of  snugness!  It  were  to  unite,  at  once, 
Hermit  retirement  ;   Aldermanic  bliss  ; 
And,  Stoic  independence  of  mankind. 
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■ 

A  Curious  Claim  of  Kindred. 

As  a  portly  and    well-dressed  man  was  lately   walking 
along  the  Strand,    he  suddenly   dropt  down   in  an  apot 
plectic  fit ;    and,  though  no. less  a  man  than  his  Majesty's 
Physician  in  Ordinary  was  coming  by  at  the  time,  and  was 
willing  to   give  every  assistance  the    Materia  Medica  could 
afford,  it  was  all  in  vain  :    the  body  was  dead,  beyond  the 
reach  or  any  physician— except  the  last  trumpet !    A  corpse 
,  in  th^  Strand,  unowned,  soon  drew  a  crowd  ;  among  whom 
^ca^me  a  well-dressed,  good-looking,  young  gentleman,  who 
V     was.;  curious    to  see   the  dead  man.      He  had    no  sooner 
made  his  way  through  the  mob,  so  as  to  get  a  full  view  of 
the   corpse,    than   he    was   struck    with   amazement:    he 
remained  fixed ;   his  countenance   changed ;   and  the  tears 
began   to  flow  down    his  cheeks.     As    soon    as   he  could 
recover  himself,  so  far  as  to  gain  utterance,  he  exclaimed— 
'  O  God,  my  poor   uncle  !     Is  he  gone  ?    Is  he  ?— Well  ' 
said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  <  so  perish  all  my  hopes  !     I  am 
happy,  however,  that  I  luckily  passed  at  this  awful  moment 
to  rescue  his  poor  remains,  and  see  them  decently  interred  * 
Accordingly,   the  sorrowful  youth  called  a  coach  ;  and  the 
charitable  mob,  who  pitied   the  disconsolate   nephew     as 
sisted  to  put  the  corpse  in  the  coach.     The  pious  yknjr 
man  then,  having  carefully  drawn  up  the  blinds,  to  protect 
his  defunct  kinsman  from  the  unpleasant  gaze  of  public 
curiosity,  soon  stripped  the  body  entirely  naked ;  and,  de- 
siring to  be  set   down  at  a   famous  surgeon's,    very  consci- 
entiously sold  his  pretended  uncle  for  two  guineas. 

A  Soldier  s  Wife. 

The  Duchess  of  York  having  desired  her  housekeeper 
to  seek  out  for  a  new  laundress,  a  decent-looking  woman 
was  recommended  to  the  situation.  <  But,'  said  the 
housekeeper,  <  I  am  afraid  she  will  not  suit  your  Royal 
H.ghness;  as  she  is  a  .soldier's  wife,  and  these  people  are 
generally  loose  characters.—'  What  is  it  you  say  ?'  said  the 
Duke— who  had  just  entered  the  room—'  a  soldier's  unfe  ' 
Pray,  madam,  what  is  your  mistress?  I  tbsire  that  the 
Woman  may  be  immediately  engaged.' 
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How  to  Spell  S  double  ii. 

With  bushy  bob  and  snuff  begrimed  nose, 

Rusty  black  coat,  and  pen  behind  his  ear, 
Terence  Malonb  in  majesty  arose, 

The  birchen  object  of  respect  and  fear  ! 
His  cheeks  were  pimpled  and  his  eyes  inclin'd, 
With  all  their  strength,  and  soul,  and  mind; 
To  join  their  brains  somewhere  about 
The  tip  of  Terry's  snubby  snout ; 
In  short  by  all  the  girls  'twas  more  than  hinted, 
That  Mister  Terence  squinted— 

"  Come  here,  Tom  Fogarty,  you  little  brat — 
So  you've  been  playing  in  the  ditches, 
And  tore  your  dawney  taste  of  breeches  ! 

I  hope  you  have  your  lesson  pat ! 
S  double  E — what  spells  S  double  E  ? 
Don't  be  star-gazing  so— mind  what  I  say — 
S  double  E,  you  little  stupid  fool — 
Upon  my  conscience,  you  disgrace  my  school ! 
S  double  E,  you  ass !  — What  do  /  do 
When  I  raise  up  my.  eyes  and  look  at  you  ? — • 
You'll  say  it  now,  or  else  the  devil's  in't." 
**  Why,  Sir,  you  squint." 


A  Sermon  on  Malt. 

Four  men,  returning  home  from  an  alehouse,  where  they 
had  made  themselves  as  drunk  as  beasts,  met  a  poor  priest, 
who  had  lately  preached  a  very  bitter  sermon  agaiast  drunk- 
enness, for  which  these  drunkards  were  resolved  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  poor  gentleman. 

Accordingly  they  stopped  him,  ordered  him  to  get  up 
upon  a  bank  just  by,  and  preach  them  a  sermon.  He 
begged  to  be  excused,  told  them  they  were  in  liquor,  and 
that  if  they  would  come  to  his  house,  he  would  gi\e  them 
what  instructions  he  was  able.  To  which  one  of  them  re- 
plied, with  all  the,  brutality  he  was  ma  ter  of,  thr  he  /cas 
a  liar ;  for  that  they  were  not  in  liquor,  hit  that  the  liquor 
was  in  them.  Then  they  continued  to  upbraid  him  with 
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the  scandalous  names  that  he  had  given  them  in  a  late  ser-J 
nion ,calhig  them  Maltworms,  &c.  and  threatening  him, 
that  if  he  did  not  immediately  mount  the  bank,  they  would 
throw  him  into  the  ditch. 

The  poor  priest,  finding  it  to  no  purpose  to  argue  longer 
-with  them,  obeyed, .  mounted,  and  began,  taking  his  text 
from  1  Cor.  vi  Be  not  deceived;  neither  fornicators— nor 
drunkards— shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

At  which  they  seemed  greatly  enraged,  and  ordered 
him  to  change  his  text  on  pain  of  being  worse  used.  Ac- 
cordingly he  did,  and  took  it  from  Phil.  iii.  Brethren,  be 
followers  together  of  me,  and  mark  them  which  walk  so,  as 
ye  have  us  for  an  example ;  for  many  walk  of  whom  I  have 
told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you  even  weeping,  that  their 
end  is  destruction,  their  God  is  their  belly,  and  their  olory 
is  their  shame.  At  which  they  stormed  like  drunkards, 
told  him,  that  he  but  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  that  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  sleep  in  a  whole  skin,  he  must  take  some 
other  text.  At  which  the  priest,  being  driven  between 
hawk  and  buzzard,  told  them,  he  did  not  know  what  would 
please  them,  and  therefore  begged  of  them  to  propose  some 
text  to  him  which  would  give  them  no  offence.  Accord- 
ingly, after  some  pause,  and  a  great  number  of  oaths,  one 
of  them  told  him  that  his  text  must  and  should  be  MALT. 
To- which  the  priest  replied,  Gentlemen,  you  have  proposed 
a  hard  task  to  me;  buti  must  comply  with  your  pleasure 
As  you  are  sensible  there  is  no  preachme  without  division* 
so  my  task  is  so  much  the  more  difficult,  as  there  is  no 
dividing  my  text  :  I  cannot  even  divide  it  into  syllables 
because  there  is  but  one;  so  that  I  am  obliged  to  divide  it 
into  the  four  letters  of  the  text  you  proposed  to  me,  to  wit, 
M.  A.  L.  T.  The  letters,  gentlemen,  represent  four  inter- 
pretations, which  divines  frequently  thus  interpret  M 
Moral,  A  Allegorical,  L  Literal,  T  Topological.         ' 

The  moral  interpretation  is  with  good  reason  and  lodg- 
ment put  first,  to  teach  you  rude  boisterous  men  some  good 
manners,  some  regard  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  or  to 
procure  some  attention  to  what  I  am  to  propound  in  my 
sermon;  therefore,  M  Masters,  A  all,  L  listen,  T  to  the 
1  ext. 

An  allegory  is  when  one  thing  is  spoken,  and  another 
thing  meant.     The  thing  spoken  of  is  Malts   the  thing 
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Bieant  is,  the  Oil  of  Malt,  commonly  called  ale,  which  to 
you  drunkards  is  so  precious,  that  you  account  it  to  be  M 
Meat,  A  Ale,  L  Liberty,  T  Treasure. 

The  literal  sense  (as  it  has  often  in  the  times  of  yore 
been  explained,  so  I  hope  you  will  not  contradict  a  truth 
for  which  we  can-  plead  the  sanction  of  venerable  antiquity) 
is  M  Much,  A  Ale,  L  Little,  T  Thrift. 

The  tropological  sense  and  meaning  applies  to  the  present 
time,  or  that  which  now  is ;  to  the  future,  or  that  which  is 
to  come,  either  in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come.  The 
thing  that  now  is,  is  the  effect  which  Oil  of  Malt  worketh 
and  produceth  in  some  of  you ;  to  wit,  M  Murder,  A 
Adultery,  L  loose  Living,  T  Treason ;  and  that  which 
hereafter  followeth,  both  in  this  world,  as  also  in  the  world 
to  come,  is  M  Misery,  A  Anguish,  L  Lamentation,  T 
Trouble. 

As  I  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  your  eyes  draw  toward 
sleep,  so  I  shall  now  come  to  my  conclusion,  and  endea- 
vour to  let  you  noisy,  boisterous,  and  insulting  gentlemen, 
see  (that  unless  you  mend  this  wicked  course  of  life,  these 
impious  worlts  of  the  flesh,  and  turn  to  God)  into  what 
eternal  misery  you  plunge  yourselves  :  pray  God  grant  this 
reformation,  though  for  my  part  I  have  but  small  hopes  of 
it,  plainly  perceiving  myself,  as  well  as  being  instructed  by 
my  text,  that  it  is  *  M  to  A,  that  is,  a  thousand  pound  to  a 
pot  of  ale,  that  you  will  never  mend,  because  all  drunkards 
are  L  lew d,  T  Thieves.  But  as  I  am  by  my  function  bound 
to  discharge  my  conscience  and  duty,  first  towards  God, 
secondly  towards  my  neighbour ;  I  say  once  again,  con- 
cluding with  my  text,  M  mend,  A  all,  and  L  leave,  T 
tipling  j  otherwise,  M  Masters,  A  all,  L  look  for,  T 
Terror  and  Torments. 

By  this  time  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  so  fzr  prevailed 
over  them,  that  they  were  quite  drunk,  and,  consequently, 
jlot  able  to  see  one  another,  much  less  to  find  their  way 
home,  which  the  priest  perceiving,  made  his  escape,  and 
left  them  to  get  sober  by  sleeping  in  the  open  field. 

JVIiy  should  a  drunkard  strive  his  acts  to  smother  ? 
Drink  runs  hut  from  one  hogshead  to  another. 


•  AI  (a  Roman  capital  letter)  signifies  Mille,  a  Thousand. 
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Bad  on  both  Sides; 

OR, 

THE  WHrMSICAL  CONTRACT. 

Two  Welshmen,  partners  in  a  cow, 

Resolv'd  to  sell  her  dear ; 
And  laid  their  heads  together  how 

To  do  't  at  Ludlow  fair. 
It  was  a  sultry  Summer's  day, 

When  out  they  drove  the  beast, 
And  having  got  about  halfway, 

They  sat  them  down  to  rest. 
The  cow,  a  creature  of  no  breeding1, 

(The  place  with  grass  being  stor'd) 
Fed  by  ;  and  while  she  was  a  feeding, 

Let  fall  a  mighty  t . 

Roger,  quoth  Hugh,  I  tell  thee  what, 

Two  words  and  I  have  done, 
If  t&ou  wilt  fairly  eat  up  that, 

This  cow  is  all  thy  own. 
'Tis  done,  quoth  Roger ;  'tis  agreed, 

And  to  't  he  went  apace  ; 
He  seem'd  so  eager,  that  'tis  said, 

He  quite  forgot  his  grace. 
He  labour'd  with  a  wooden  spoon, 

And  up  he  slopp'd  the  stuff, 
Till  by  the  time  that  half  was  done^ 

He  felt  he  had  enough. 
He  felt  but  scorning  to  look  back, 

Would  look  as  wanting  more ; 
And  seem'd  to  make  a  fresh  attack, 

As  vigorous  as  before. 
But,  stopping  short  a  while,  he  cried, 

How  fare'stthou,  neighbour  Hugh  ? 
I  hope  by  this  you're  satisfied 

Who's  master  of  the  cow. 
Ay,  ay,  quoth  Hugh,  (the  Devil  choke  thee, 

For  nothing  else  can  do't) 
I'm  satisfied  that  thou  hast  broke  me, 

Unless  thou  wilt  <rive  out. 
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Give  out,  quoth  Roger,  that  were  fine  : 

Why,  what  have  I  been  doing  ? 
But  yet  I  tell  thee,  friend  of  mine., 

I  shall  not  seek  thy  ruin. 
My  heart  now  turns  against  such  gains, 

I  know  thou'rt  piteous  poor  ; 
Eat  then  the  half  that  still  remains, 

And  'tis  as  'twas  before. 
God's  blessing  on  my  heart,  quoth  Hugh, 

That  proffer  none  can  gainsay  3 
With  that  he  readily  fell  to, 

And  eat  his  share  of  o'  the  tansy. 
We're  even  now,  quoth  Hodge,  no  doubt, 

And  neither  side  a  winner  : 
So  had  we  been,  quoth  Hugh,  without 

This  damn'd  confounded  dinner. 


Qualifications  of  a  Modern  Maid-Servant. 

[Written  by  one  of  the  Fraternity.} 

Setting  aside  all  household  work,  which  I  dp  very  well 
if  I  please,  I  can  tell  lies  of  my  master  and  mistrus !  and 
when  I  am  sent  of  an  errand,  let  it  be  for  what  it  will  in 
the  grocery  way,  always  go  to  the  chandler's-shop  ;  where 
the  good  old  woman  that  keeps  it,  commonly  keeps  a  dram 
of  that  that's  good,  and  is  as  eager  to  know  the  secrets  of 
the  family  as  I  am  to  tell  them. 

Secondly.  I  can  take  a  lump  of  fresh-butter  (if  it  is  not 
quite  so  good  for  a  sarvant's  stomach  as  it  should  be),  and 
flounce  it  into  the  grease-tub  (or  the  inside  fat  of  a  surloin 
of  beef),  with  as  much  dexterity  as  any  girl  in  the  kingdom; 
thoie  an  I  say  it  j  where  many  other  sarvants,  to  their  shame 
be  it  spoken,  would  give  it  away  to  a  dog,  or  a  poor  par- 
son ;  which,  I  think,  is  no  sign  of  their  savingness;  be- 
cause, if  they  rightly  consider,  the  revenues  of  the  grease- 
tub,  when  properly  managed,  would  bring  them  three  or 
four  good  gowns  to  their  backs  in  a  year. 

Thirdly.  I  am  very  quick  of  hearing  when  nobody  calls; 
and  if  any  body  does,  especially .  my  masteK  or  mistrus,  I 
am  so  deaf  I  cannot  hear  them,  till  they  have  almost  torn 
their  winpipes  with  calling.  This  is  a  sovereign  vartue  in 
a  sarvant ;  for,  vvhen  a  master  or  mistrus  thinks  a  sarvant's 
C  3 
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deaf,  they  are  apt  to  talk  about  their  secrets  with  less  sus- 
picion ■  and  sometimes  they  may  call  one  another  dog  and 
bitch  upon  the  bare  presumption  that  the  sarvant  cannot 
hear  them. 

>    Fourthly.  When  there  is  any  reason  to  imagine  my  mis- 
,  trus  is  going   to  have  a  .new  gown,   I  can  tell  her  such  a 
.story,  that  I  an't  in  the  least  afeard  of  getting  the  old  one 
for  myself. 

Fifthly.  If  my  master  should  come  home  late,  and  in 
liquor,  I  can  help  him  up  to, bed  ;  and  in  case  my  mistrus 
is  out  of  town,  supposing  he  should  be  incapable  of  un- 
dressing himself,  I  can  pull, off  his  clothes ;  and,  if  requir- 
ed, can  goto  bed  to  him.as.well  as  my  mistrus. 

Sixthly.  If  my  mistrus  should  be  a  needing  woman,  and 
apt  to  lye-in  during  the  time,  I  can  side  with  the  nurse,  and 
make  as  much  waste  as  herself  $  play  up  old  gooseberry 
with  the  pots  and  saucepans  j  and  nock  the  pewter  and 
brasses  about  with  as  milch  consideration  as  if  they  cost  no- 
thing at  all. 

Seventhly.  During  her  lying-in,  I  can  trump  up  a  story 
about  my  master's  going  to  lewd  women.  This,  you  know, 
may.  have  its  effect ;  for,  if  a  mistrus  takes  on  in  such  a 
situation,  and  frets  much, about  it,  who  knows  but  she  may 
die,  and  then  I  stand  a  chance  to  marry  my  mr.ster. 

Eighthly.  If  there  is  a  crust  of  bread  harder  than  ordinary, 
I  always  carry  it  to  my  master's  table  ;  for  masters  and  mis- 
trusses  may  eat  it,  because  they  know  their  sarvants  won't. 

Ninthly.  If  there  is  any  kind  of  greens  for  dinner  (as 
there  commonly  is),  I  always  take  care  to  send  the  outside 
leaves  to  master's  table,  and  detach  the  best  part  in  a  cul- 
lender, over  some  hot  water,  till  they  have  done :  for  why 
should  not  sarvants  know  what's  good  as  well  as  their  mas- 
ters and  mistrusses  ? 


Cure  for  a  Scolding  Wife, 

Miss  Molly,  a  fam'd  toast,  was  fair  and  young, 
Had  wealth  and  charms — but  then  she  had  a  tongue  ! 
From  morn  to  night,  th'  eternal  larum  run, 
Which  often  lost  those  hearts  her  eyes  had  won. 
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Sir  John  was  smitten,  and  confess'd  his  flame, 
Sigh'd  out  the  usual  time,  then  wed"  the  dame  : 
Possess'd,  he  thought  of  every  joy  of  life  5 
But  his  dear  Molly  prov'd  a  very  wife. 
Excess  of  fondness  did  in  time  decline  ; 
Madam  lov'd  money,  and  the  Knight  lov'd  wine. 
From  whence  some  petty  discords  would  arise, 
As,  You're  afoot;— and,  You  are  mighty  wise  ! 

Though  he  and  all  the  world  allow' d  her  wit, 
Her  voice  was  shrill,  and  rather  loud  than  sweet: 
When  she  began — for  hat  and  sword  he'd  call, 
Then  after  a  faint  kiss— cry,  B'ye  dear  Moll; 
Supper  and  friends  expect  me  at  the  Rose. 
And,  what,  Sir  John,  you'll  get  your  usual. dose  ! 
Go,  stink  of  smoke,  and  guzzle  nasty  wine  j 
Sure  never  virtuous  love  was  us'd  like  mine  ! 

Oft,  as  the  watchful  bellman  march'd  his  round, 
At  a  fresh  bottle  gay  Sir  John  he  found. 
By  four  the  Knight  would  get  his  business  done, 
And  only  then  reel'd  off,  because  alone  j 
Full  well  he  knew  the  dreadful  storm  would  come, 
But  arm'd  with  Bourdeaux,  he  durst  venture  home. 
My  Lady  with  her  tongue  was  still  prepar'd, 

Sherattl'd  loud,  and  he  impatient  heard  : 

'Tis  a  fine  hour  !  In  a  sweet  pickle  made  ! 

And  this,  Sir  John,  is  every  day  the  trade.  ( 

Here  I^sit  mopeing  all  the  live-loug  night, 

Devour'd  with  spleen,  and  stranger  to  delight. 

Till  morn  sends  stagg'ring  home  a  drunken  beast, 

Resolv'd  to  break  my  heart,  as  well  as  rest. 

Hey  1  whoop  !  d'ye  hear  my  damn'd  obstrep'rous  spouse ? 

What !  can't  you  find  one  bed  about  the  house  ? 

Will  that  perpetual  clack  lie  never  still  ? 

That  rival  to  the  softness  of  a  mill  ? 

Some  couch  and  distant  room  must  be  my  choice, 

Where  I  may  sleep  uncurs'd  with  wife  and  noise. 

'   Long  this  uncomfortable  life  they  led, 

With  snarling  meals,  and  each  a  separate  bed. 

To  an  old  uncle  oft  she  would  complain, 

Beg  his  advice,  and  scarce  from  tears  refrain. 

Old  IVisewood  smok'd  the  matter  as  it  was  : 

Cheer  up,  cry'd  he]  and  I'll  remove  the  cause. 
C  4 
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A  wond'rous  spring  within  my  garden  flows 
Of  so*  reign  virtue,  chiefly  to  compose 
ijomesticjars,  and  matrimonial  strife,  •  - 
The  best  elixir  t'  appease  man  and  wife  : 
Strange  are  th'  effects,  the  qualities  divine  • 
•I«  water  call'd,  but  worth  its  weight  in  wine:   " 
If  in  his  sullen  airs  Sir  John  should  come, 
Ihree  spoonsfuI  take   h«ld  in  your  mouth-then  mum; 
Sm  le   and  look  p  eas  d   when  he  shall  rage  and  scold. 
Still  in  your  mouth  the  healing  cordial  hold  ■ 
Une  month  this  sympathetic  med'cine  try'd 
He  11  grow  a  lover,  you  a  happy  bride 
But,  dearest  niece,  keep  this  grand  secret  close, 
Orev  ry  prafhng  hussey  '\l  beg  a  dose. 

A  water-botile  's  brought  for  her  relief- 
•Not  Nants  could  sooner  ease  the  lady's  grief- 
Her  busy  thoughts  are  on  the  trial  bent, 
And  female-like,  impatient  for  th'  event. 

The  bonny  Knight  reels  home  exceeding  dear, 
1  repar  d  for  clamour,  and  domestic  war 
Entering,  he  cries-Hey  !  Where's  our  thunder  fl(d  > 
Wo  hurricane  !  Betty,  's  your  lady  dead  ? 
Madam,  aside,  an  ample  mouthful  takes^ 
Court'sies,  looks  kind,  but  not  a  word  she  speaks: 
Woud  ring,  he  star'd,  scarcely  his  eyes  believ'd, 
But  found  his  ears  agreeably  deceiv'd. 
Why,  how  now,  Molly,  what's  the  crotchet  now  ? 
She  smiles,  and  answers  only  with  a  bow.  ~ 
Then  clasping  her  about— Why,  let  me  die  ' 
These  night-clothes,  Moll,  become  thee  mishtily ' 
With  that  he  sigh'd,  her  hand  began  to  press, 
And  Betty  calls,  her  lady  to  undress. 

Nay    kiss  me,  Molly  .—for  I'm  much  inclin'd . 

Her  iace  she  cuts,  to  take  him  in  the  mind. 
Thus  the  fond  pair  to  bed  enamour'd  went. 
The  Lady  pleas'd,  and  the  good  Knight  content. 
For  many  days  these  fond  endearments 'pass'd  : 
1  he  reconciling  bottle  fails  at  last ; 
Twasus'd  and  gone.— Then  midnight  storms  arose, 
And  looks  and  words  the  union  discompose. 
Her  coach  is  order'd,  and  post-haste  she  flies 
To  beg  her  uncle  for  some  fresh  supplies  : 
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Transported  does  the  strange  effects  relate, 
Her  Knight's  conversion,  and  her  happy  state  ! 
Why,  niece,  says  he — I  pr'ythee  apprehend  $ 
The  water's  water  : — Be  thyself  thy  friend. 
Such  beauty  would  the  coldest  husband  warm, 
But  your  provoking  tongue  undoes  the  charm  : 
Be  silent  and  complying — You'll  soon  find, 
Sir  John,  without  a  med'cine,  will  be  kind. 


The  Parson  of  Mortlake. 

Sir  Joceline  Percy,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  JSorthumler- 
iand,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  being  an  airy  spark,  and 
very  ingenious,  observing  a  country-woman  hadT  attended 
in  the  lobby  of  the  council-chamber  several  days,  demanded 
her  business  :  she  told  him  she  had  a  petition  to  deliver,  in 
hopes  of  the*  redress  of  a  certain  grievance,  but  could  get 
nobody  to  deliver  it  for  her.  Let  me  see  it  then,  said  he; 
and  looking  upon  it,  Puh~,  this  will  never  do  your  lusiness, 
hit  I  will  draw  vp  one  instantly,  that  shall  prove  effectual: 
Her  complaint,  it  seems,  was  against  the  parson  of  Mort- 
lake about  stopping  the  water-course,  which  thereupon 
overflowed  her  grounds,  and  did  her  much  damage :  he 
wrote  her  one  accordingly,  and  getting  it  presented  by  a 
friend,  immediately  retired.  The  woman  was  called  in, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  council  ordered  to  read  it,  v/ho  could 
not  for  a  time  do  it  for  laughing,  till  he  was  checked  and 
commanded  to  read  it,  which  was  in  these"  words : 

The  Parson  of  Mortlake, 
With  two  stones  and  a  stake, 
Stans  up  my  water-lake; 
Help,  Lords,  Jor  God's  sake. 

Upon  this,  they  all  burst  out  into  a  laughter,  and,  for  the 
fancy's-sake,  made  an  order,  that  the  parson  should  remove 
his  two  stones  and  a  stake,  and  leave  the  good  woman's 
water-course  open. 

Three  gentlemen  being  at  a  tavern,  whose  names  were 
More,  Strange,  and  Right :  said  the  last,  there  is  but  one 
cuckold  in  company,  and  that's  Strange!  Yes,  answered 
Strange,  there  is  one  More:  Ay,  said  More,  and  mat's 
Might. 
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r.    i 

Inconvenience  of  an  over-cleanly  Wife, 

[In  a  Letter.] 

It  is  ray  misfortune  to  be  married  to  a  lady  who  is  an  ex- 
traordinary good  housewife,  and  is  cried  up  by  all  the  good 
women  of  her  acquaintance,  for  being  the  neatest  body  in 
her  house  they  ever  knew  :  this,  sir,  is  my  grievance  ;  this 
super-abundant  neatness  is  so  very  troublesome  and  dis- 
gusting to  me,  that  I  protest  I  had  rather  lodge  in  a  car- 
rier's inn,  or  take  up  my  abode  with  the  horses  in  the 
stable. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  a  due  regard  to  neatness  and 
cleanliness  is  as  necessary  to  be  observed  in  our  habitations, 
as  in  our  persons;  but  though  I  should  not  choose  to  have 
my  hands  begrimed  like  a  chimney-sweeper's,  I  would  not, 
as  among  the  superstitious  Mahometans,  wash  them  six 
times  a  day ;  and  though  I  sjiould  be  loth  to  roll  in  a  pig- 
stye,  yet  I  do  not  like  to  have  my  house  rendered  useless 
to  me  under  the  pretence  of  keeping  it  clean. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  the  difference  between 
having  a  house  that  is  always  dirty,  and  a  house  that  is  al- 
ways to  be  cleaned.  I  could  very  willingly  compound  to 
be  washed  out  of  my  house,  with  other  masters  of  fa- 
milies, every  Saturday  night;  but  my  wife  is  so  very  nota- 
ble, that  the  same  cleaning  work  must  be  repeated  every 
day  in  the  week.  All  the  morning  long  I  am  sure  to  be 
entertained  with  the  domestic  concert  of  scrubbing  the 
floors,  scouring  the  irons,  and  beating  the  carpets ;  and  I 
am  constantly  hunted  from  room  to  room,  while  one  is  to 
be  dusted,  another  dry-rubbed,  another  washed,  and  an- 
other run  over  with  a  dry  mop  :  thus,  indeed,  I  may  be 
said  to  live  in  continual  dirtiness,  that  my  house  may  be 
clean  ;  for,  during  these  nice  operations,  every  apartment 
is  stowed  with  soap,  brickdust,  sand,  scrubbing-brushes, 
hair-brooms,  rag-mops,  and  dishclouts. 

You  may  suppose  that  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  least  speck  of  dirt  from  soiling  the  floors ;  for  this 
reason,  all  that  come  to  our  bouse,  besides  the  ceremony  of 
scraping  at  the  door,  are  obliged  to  rub  their  shoes  for 
half  an  hour  on  a  large  ragged  mat,  at  the  entrance,  and 
then  they  must  straddle  their  way  along  several  lesser  mats, 
ranged  at  due  distance  from  each  other  in  the  passage,  and, 
like  boys  at  play,  come  into  the  room  with  a  hop,  step,  and 
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jump.  The  like  caution  is  used  by  all  the  family  :  I  myself 
am  scarce  allowed  to  stir  a  step  without  slippers ;  my  wife 
creeps,  on  tip-toe,  up  and  down  stairs ;  the  maid-servants 
'  are  continually  stumping  below  in  clogs  and  pattens ;  and 
the  footman  is  obliged  to  sneak  about  the  house  bare- 
footed, as  if  he  came  with  a  sly  design  to  steal  something. 

After  what  has  been  said,  you  will  naturally  conclude 
that  my  wife  must  be  no  less  nice  in  other  particulars.  In- 
deed, she  cannot  conceive  that  any  thing  which  is  done  by 
so  neat  a  woman  can  possibly  give  offence  ;  I  have  there* 
fore  been  in  pain  for  her  several  times,  when  I  have  seen 
her  before  company  dust  the  tea-cups  with  a  foul  apron  or 
a  washing-gown  ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  blushed  for 
her,  when,  through  her  extreme  cleanliness,  she  has  not 
been  contented  without  breathing  into  our  drinking-glasses, 
and  afterwards  wiping  them  with  her  pocket-handkerchief 

People,  indeed,  who  are  very  intimate  with  families  sel- 
dom see  them,  especially  the  female  part,  but  in  disguise }  ■ 
and  it  will  be  readily  -allowed,  that  a  lady  wears  a  very 
different  aspect  when  she  comes  before  company,  than 
when  she  first  sits  down  to  her  toilet.  .  My  wife  appears 
decent  enough  in  her  apparel  to  those  who  visit  us  in  the 
afternoon;  but,  in  the  morning,  she  is  quite  another  fi- 
gure. Her  usual  dishabille  then  is,  an  ordinary  stuff  jacket 
and  petticoat ;  a  double  clout  thrown  over  her  head,  and 
pinned  under  her  chin ;  a  black  greasy  bonnet,  and  a  coarse 
dowlas  apron;  so  that  you  would  take  her  for  a  chair- 
woman ;  nor,  indeed,  does-  she  scruple  to  stoop  to  the 
meanest  drudgery  of  one  ;  for  such  is  her  love  of  cleanH* 
ness,  that  I  have  often  seen  her  on  her  knees  whitening  the 
hearth,  or  spreading  dabs  of  vinegar  and  fuller's- earth  over- 
the  boards. 

It  is  observed  by  Swift,  that  'a  nice  man  is  a  man  of 
nasty  ideas.'    In  like  manner  we  may  affirm,  that  your  very 
neat  people  are  the   most  slovenly  on  many  occasions.     I 
have  told  you  my  wife's  morning  trim;  but,  besides  this, 
she  has  another  custom,  which  creates  the  greatest  disgust 
in  me.     You  must  know,   Sir,  that,  among  other  charms, 
she  prides  herself  vastly  on  a  fine  set  of  teeth  ;  and  some- 
body has  told  her,   that  nothing  is  so  good  for  them  as  to 
^  rub  them  every  morning  with  Scotch  snuff  and  fasting- 
*  spittle.     As  a  husband  is  no  6tranger,  this  recipe  is  con- 
stantly administered  in  my  presence  before  break&st  3  and 
C6 
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after  this  delicate  application,  her  pretty  mouth  (which  is 
afterwards  wiped  for  me  to  kiss),  in  order  to  preserve  her 
gums  from  the  scurvy,  must  be  rinced — would  you  believe 
it  \: — with  her  own  water. 

I  shall' dwell  no  longer  on  this  subject,  as  I  fear  it  may 
prove  surfeiting  to  you  and  your  readers ;   I  shall  therefore 
conclude  with  telling  you,   that  this  scrupulous  delicacy  of  . 
my  wife,  in  the  neatness  of  her  house,  was  the  means  of 
our  losing  a  very  good  fortune. 

A  rich  old  uncle,  on  whom  we  had  great  dependence, 
came  up  to  town  last  summer,  on  purpose  to  pay  us  a  visit ; 
but  though  be  had  rode  above  sixty  miles.that  day,  he  was 
obliged  to  stand  in  the  passage  till  his  boots  were  pulled  off, 
for  fear  of  soiling  the  Turkey  carpet.  After  supper,  the 
old  gentleman,  as  was  his  constant  practice,  desired  to  have 
his  pipe ;  but  this,  you  may  be  sure,  could  by  no  means  be 
allowed,  as  the  filthy  stench  of  the  tobacco  would  never  be 
got  out  of  the  furniture  again ;  and  it  was  with  much  ado 
that  my  wife  would  even  suffer  him  to  go  down  and  smoke 
in  the  kitchen.  We  had  no  room  to  lodge  him,  except  a 
garret,  with  nothing  but  bare  walls,  because  the  chintz 
bedchamber  was,  indeed,  too  nice  for  a  country  squire. 
These  slights  very  much  chagrined  my  good  uncle ;  but  he 
had  not  been  with  us  above  a  day  or  two,  before  my  wife 
and  he  came  to  an  open  quarrel ;  and  the  occasion  of  it  was 
this :  it  happened  that  he  had  brought  a  favourite  pointer 
with  him,  who  at  his  first  coming  in  was  immediately  lock- 
ed up  in  the  coal  hole  ;  but  the  dog  having  found  means  to 
escape,  had  crept  slily  ifp  stairs;  and,  besides  other  marks 
of  want  of  delicacy,  had  very  calmly  stretched  himself  out 
upon  a  crimson-damask-  settee.  My  wife  not  only  sen- 
-  tenced  him  to  the  discipline  of  the  whip,  but  insisted  upon 
having  the  criminal  hanged  up  afterwards ;  when  the 
master  interposing  in  his  behalf,  it  produced  such  high 
words  between  them,  that  my  uncle  ordered  his  horse,  and 
srwore  he  never  would  darken  our  doors  again  as  long  as  he 
breathed.  He  went  home,  and  about  two  months  after 
died  ;  but  as  he  could  not  forget  the  ill-treatment  which 
'both  he  and  his  dog  had  met  with  at  our  house,  he  had  al- 
tered his  will,  which  before  he  had  made  entirely  in  our 
favour. 
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The  Tailor's  Soliloquy, 

To  be,  or  not  to  be— a  Tailor  ?  That   is  the  question. 
Shall  Ij  who  feel  myself  a  man ;  yes,  every  inch  a  man ! 
have  but  one-ninth  of  my  just  claim  allowed,  as  if  it  were 
my  bill,  taxed  by  too  rigid  Justice  ;   who,  being  blind,  sees 
not  the  risques  I  run  ?  Forbid  it,  Heaven!  1  am  a  man; 
and  a  man  of  consequence  too,  for  no  man  is  a  man  without 
me.     Even  kings  would  be  Sans  Culottes,  if  I  turn'd  trai- 
tor, and  refus'd  to  make  them  breeches  j  and  who  would 
reverence  their  bench  of  judges,  and  their  bench  of  bishops, 
if  I  did  not  manufacture  furred  gowns  and  lawn  sleeves  ? 
Yes!  law,  divinity,  and  physic  too,  all  stand  indebted  tome 
for  their  importance  :  I  am,  therefore,  not  only  a  man,  but 
a. man  of  importance.     What  would  our  sailors  do,  those 
brave  fellows  to  whom  we  chiefly  owe  the  safety  of  our 
country   itself,  without  jackets  and  trowsers  ?   why,  they 
would  be  as  bare-bottomed  as  so  many  Mounseers,  and  then 
we  should  see  that  they  had  no  more  bottom  neither.   The 
soldiers,  too,  they  would  cut  a  very  pretty  figure,  to  be  sure, 
without  me!  Why,  zounds!  it's  enough  to"  make  a  man 
swear;  but,  as  I  am  a  man— -damme  !   I  must  be  a  man, 
for  no  animal  on  earth  but  a  *man  ever  swears — yes,  surely 
as  I  am  a  man,   the  very  reason  that  the  girls  all  run  to  the 
parade,  to  the  parks,  to  every  review,  to  the  camps,  and  to 
all  places,  after  the  soldiers,   where  soldiers  are  to  be  seen, 
is  because  they  are  so  smartly  clothed  by  me.  What  makes 
soldiers,   in  their  eyes,  look  so  handsome!  but  the'scail%  v 
cloth,  the  burf,  and  the  blue,  in  which  I  dress  them  •   th%^ 
gold  lace,  and  the  worsted  lace,  the  gold  epaulets,  and  the 
worsted  epaulets,  with  which  L  trim  the  most  valiant  dogs 
in  the  world  ?  A  tailor,  then,  is  not  only  a  man,  but  a  man 
of  valour,  since  he  trims  them  all.  At  court,  who  would  be 
introduced  into  the  royal  presence,    without  my  preparing 
them  tor  a  good   reception  ?  Does  it  signify  one  farthing 
what  is  within,  provided  as  how  J  have  the  management  of 
the  outsic'e.     In  courting  too,   as  well  as  at  court,   are  not 
ninety-nine  women  out  of  every  hundred,  more  governed  in 
their  choice  by  m/  part  ©f  the  object,  than  any  other  con- 
sideration   whatever.     "  A   good  coal,"   as   the  old  song 
shoutd  say,  "  and  a  light  pair  of  breeches,   go  through  the 
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world."     If  a  man  has  no  credit  with'  his  tailor,    he  ha* 
none  elsewhere,  nobody  will  admit  a  man  of  merit  out  at 
elbows  into  Ins  iiouse  ;   nobody  will  speak  to  genius  clothed 
in  rags  in  the  street.     But  let  me  hate  the  dressing  of  the 
vilest  rascal  m  the  universe,  and  see  if  he  is  not  welcomed 
ike  a  prince  in  every  fashionable  circle.     Is  it  not  dress 
hat  makes  htm  a  gentleman  ?    Is  it  not  me  that  regulates 
the  fashions     I,  therefore,  must  be  a  gentleman,  as  well  as 
a  man  of  fashion      Can  any  man,  who  is  not  well  clothed 
by  me,  clothe  the  best  story  m  the  world  so  as  to  be  reckon- 
ed vi.  in  polite  company  ?    And  will  not  the  most  thread- 
ba  e  joke,  uttered  by  one  whom  I  have  thus  qualified,  con- 
vulse the  very  same  circle  with  laughter  ?  I  am,   therefore, 
tne  maker  of  wit;  and  must,  of  course,   be  a  man  of  wit. 
Shall  I,  then,  wno  can  do  all  these  great  things,  be  cast  oft; 
and  desp.sed    hke  an  old  garment,  the  instant  I  quit  my^ 
shop-board  ?  Shall  I,  who  am  not  only  a  man,  but  a  man 
of  consequence  5  not  only  a  man  of  consequence,  but  a  man 
of  importance  j  not  only  a  man  of  importance,  but  a  man  of 
valour;  notonlyaman  of  valour,   but  a  gentleman;  not 
only  a  gentleman,  but  a  man  of  wit,   be  bawled  after'    by 
every  ababbjr,  ragged  rascal,  whenever  I  fetch  a  walk  with 
Mrs.  SnP    my  daughter  Dolly,   or  some  favourite  girl- 
Look!  there  goes  Snip,  the  tailor;  the  ninth  part  of  a 
man        and,   when  I  mount  my  nag,  just  to  take  an  airing 
in  the  dust  of  Hyde  Park,   like   my  customers,   see  every 
one  turning  finger-post,  and  hear   them  cry—"  Twitr  tie 
tailor  riding  tc >  Brentford!"  while  a   wag  slily  contrives   to 
make  a  slip  .of  paper,  resembling  a  measure,  dangle  from  my 
Docket  ?  Snail  I   who  know  so  well  how  to  live,   and  how 
to  hve  well  too   be  thus  made  weary  of  my  life,  or  even  of 
my  livelihood    by  a  set  of  ragamuffins  ?    Poets  and  philoso- 
phers prate,  that  a  bare  bodkin  will  quiet  us;  a  bare  breech  J 

the  devil?  He,  I  am  told,  will  not  be  cheated  out  of  his 
own,  like  a  poor  tailor  by  his  bad  customers  :  and  1  should 
choose  since  I  am  obliged  to  give  long  credit,  to  have  as 
long,  allowed  me  as  possible..  They  may  talk  of  shuffling 
on  life,  but  I  had  rather  shuffle  through  life.  Conscience, 
they  say,  makes  cowards  of  us  all :  but  a  tailor  has  no  con* 
science  ;  ergo,  a  tailor  is  no  coward.  Shall  I,  who  am  a 
man  of  so  many  functions,  submit  to  be  thus  treated,  with- 
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out  reply  ?  No,  if  they  could  cut  rue  as  small  as  cabbage, 
put  me  into  the  fire  like  my  goose,  freeze  me  mm  the  cold- 
ness of  my  favourite  cucumbers,  or  send  me  to  hell  itself,  I 
wS  speak-while  I  am  a  man  !  The  world  shall  hear  ot 
my  M  usage;  and,  if  I  do  not  experience,  more  respect 
each  mother's  son  shall  be  reduced  io  the  primitive  hg-leaf 

anron or,  else,  I  am  fully  determined  to  make  them  all 

pay  swingemgly  for  every  article  of  dress  they  get  from  me; 
and  thus,  in  my  turn-laugh  in  my  sleeve !  Damme,  who  s 
afraid  ! 

The  Rival  Painters; 

OR, 

THE    UNLUCKY    BLUNDER. 

In  Italy,  as  authors  tell  us, 
There  liv'd  a  painter  wond'rous  jealous; 
Tormented  with  a  female  evil, 
Tempting  and  subtle  as  the  Devil ; 
A  slipp'ry  Proteus,  whom  no  chain,. 
Nor  Spanish  padlock,  could  contain. 
1'hus  she  created  frequent  smart 
To  spouse's  aching  head  and  heart. 
Tuas  the  chief  business  of  his  life, 
How  to  confine  this  eel,  his  wife  j 
Inventive  noddle  teems  at  last, 
.  With  an  odd  whim  to  hold  her  fast; 
Resolv'd  his  pencil-art  to  show, 

(Whate'er  he  can't  perform  below) 

He  drew  a  mule,  with  dextrous  skill, 

On  the  soft  brow  of  Venus'  hill. 

Thus,  if  she  stray'd,  he  could,  for     certain, 

Know  it  by  drawing  up  the  curtain. 

But  ah  !  how  vain  our  Counsels  are, 

And  all  our  plots  against  the  fair  ! 

Comes  brother  brush  to  take  a  bout, 

So,  L — d  knows  how  !  they  rubb'd  it  out, 

But,  as  he  was  an  houest  brother, 

Finding  one  gone,  he  drew  another ; 

Forgetting  what  the  first  did  lack, 

H.e  clayp'd  a  saddle  on  his  back. 
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Chloe  was  hugely  pleas'd,  and  smil'd 
To  think  how  Seignor  was  beguil'd, 
Who,  reeling  home  one  ev'ning  late, 
With  mellow  looks,  and  jealous  pate, 
Vow'd  he'd  not  take  a  wink  of  sleep, 
Without  one  dear,  departing  peep. 
Can  you  distrust  me  ?   Chloe  cries, 
Inhuman  man  !  and  wipes  her  eyes: 
Put  on  your  spectacles  and  view  it; 
The  mule,  my  dear,  is  where  you  drew  it, 
The  mule  I  see  is  safe,  my  dear, 
But,  z ds,  who  put  the  saddle  here  ? 

Disappointed  Barber. 

A  person  of  Whitstable,  named  Patten,  was  well  known 
in  his  own  neighbourhood  as  a  man  of  great  oddity,  great 
humour,  and  equally  great  extravagance.  Once  standing  in 
need  of  a  new  wig,  his  old  one  defying  all  further  assistance 
of  art,  he  went  over  to  Canterbury,  and  applied  to  a  barber, 
young  in  the  business,  to  make  him  one.  The  tradesman^ 
who  was  just  going  to  dinner,  begged  the  honour  of  his 
new  customer's  company  at  his  meal,  to  which  Patten  most 
readily  consented.  After  dinner  a  large  bowl  of  punch 
was  produced,  and  the  happy  guest,  with  equal  readiness, 
joined  in  its  demolition.  When  it  was  out,  the  barber  was 
proceeding  to  business,  and  began  to  handle  his  measure, 
when  Mr.  Patten  desired  him  to  desist,  saying  he  should 
not  make  his  wig.  »  Why  not,"  exclaimed  the  honest  host, 
"have  I  done  any  tiling  to  offend  you,  Sir?"—"  Not  in  the- 
icast,"  replied  the  guest  5  *'.  I  find  you  are  a  very  honest, 
good-natured  fellow,  so  I  will  take  somebody  else  in.  Had 
you  made  it,  you  would  never  haVe  been  paid  for  it." 

Where  s  the  Poher  ? 

,^  The  poker  lost,  poor  Susan  storm'd^ 

And  all  ihe  rites  of  rage  perforra'd, 
As  scolding,  crying,  swearing,  sweating, 
Abusing,  tidgetting,  and  fretting  : 
*  Nothing  but  villany  and  thieving  ! 
Good  heavens,  what  a" world  we  live  in  I 
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If  I  don't  find  it  in  the  morning, 

I'll  surely  give  my  master  warning. 

He'd  better  far  shut  up  his  doors, 

Than  keep  such  good-for-nothing  whores  ; 

For  wheresoe'er  their  trade  they  drive, 

We  virtuous  bodies  cannot  thrive.' 

Well  may  poor  Susan  grunt  and  groan, 

Misfortunes  never  come  alone, 

But  tread  each  other's  heels  in  throngs. 

For  the  next  day  she  lost  the  tongs ; 

The  salt-box,  cullender,  and  grate, 

Soon  shar'd  the  same  untimely  fate. 

In  vain  she  vails  and  wages  spent 

On  new  ones — for  the  new  ones  went ; 

There'd  been,  she  swore,  some  devil  or  witch  in, 

To  rob  and  plunder  all  the  kitchen. 

One  night  she  to  her  chamber  crept, 

Where  for  a  nioment  she'd  not  slept ; 

Curse  on  the  author  of  these  wrongs  ! 

In  her  own  bed  she  found  the  tOngs  ! 

Hang  Thomas  for  an  idle  joker ! 

And  there,  good  lack !  she  found  the  poker, 

With  salt- box,  pepper-box,  and  kettle, 

And  all  the  culinary  metal. 

Be  warn'd,  ye. fair,  by  Susan's  crosses, 
Keep  chaste,  and  guard  yourselves  from  losses, 
For  if  young  girls  delight  in  kissing, 
No  wonder  that  the  poker's  missing. 


Scotch  Pronunciation. 

A  certain  lady  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  who  amused  her- 
self by  superintending  the  agricultural  operations  on  her  es- 
tate, was  one  day  interrogating  her  overseer,  whether  a  field 
of  oats,  which  they  were  then  examining,  was  ready  for  lead- 
ing into  the  barn-yard.  «  I  think,  madam  (said  John, 
who  lisped  and  stammered  a  good  deal),  the  sheaves  are  q/' 
little  wet  in  the  a-a-res  yet."—"  Fye,  fye,  John,"  said  her 
ladyship,  "you  ought  never  to  use  that  nasty  word." — i{  Fat 
sail  I  ca't  then,  madam  ?"— "  You  ought  to  say  stubble-end" 
*  Very  well,  Madam,  I'll  mind  neist  time."  The  lady  went 
home,  desiring  her  grieve  to  follow  her,  in  order  to  receive 
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yXfome  further  orders.  Having  ascended  one  pair  of  stairs, 
her  ladyship  called  out,  ''  Where  are  you,  John?"—*!  I'm 
at  your  stublle-end,  Madam." 

The  Shipwreck,  or  Five  Words  Enough. 

o 
As  a  divine,  in  Cornwall,  once  was  teaching 
His  congregation  morals,  by  his  preaching  * 
Atad  holding  forth—"  How  good  it  was  to  do 
To  every  man  as  he'd  be  done  unto  }** 

They  on  a  sudden  rose  to  leave  the  church, 
And  clerk  and  parson  both  were  in  the  lurch  ; 
A  consternation  quickly  (ill'd  the  place  ; 
Away  they  start,  nor  even  think  of  grace. 

The  parson  bawls — "  Five  words  I  beg  to  say," 
Then  towards  the  door  he  strove  to  make  his  way, 
As  well  as  them  he  wish'd  to  have  his  share, 
So  gravely  whisper'd— "  Let  us  all  start  fair." 

The  King's  Arms  and  the  King's  Head. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  two  young  "men  of  fashion, 
being  at  a  grand  masquerade  in  Paris,  recognized  his  majesty, 
notwithstanding  the  disguise  which  he  had  assumed,  walk- 
ing with  his  arm  round  the  waist  of  one  of  his  mistresses. 
Availing  themselves  of  this  discovery,  one  of  the  youhg 
men  said  to  the  other— <(  It  is  in.  ^erably  hot  in  this  crowd- 
ed room;  I  wish  we  were  in  a  cooler  situation:  suppose 
we  adjourn  to  the  King's  Arms  ?"—<<  No,"  replied  the 
other,  '«  that  will  not  do  :  the  Kings  Arms  are  full :  but, 
if  you  think  proper,  we  will  retire  to  the  King's  Head;  for 
that,  I  believe,  is  quite  empty." 

The  Sailor's  Petition. 

The  captain  of  one  of  the  British  frigates,  a  man  of  un- 
daunted bravery,  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  a  cat.  A  sailor, 
I  who  for  some  misconduct  had  been  ordered  a  flogging,  saved 
his    hide   by  presenting    to  the    Captain    the    following 
petition .- 
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By  your  honour's  command, 
A  culprit  I  stand, 
An  example  to  all  the  ship'6  crew. 
I  am  pinion'd,  and  stript, 
Andcondemn'd  to  be  whipt. 


A  cat,  I  am  told, 

In  abhorrence  you  hold — 
Your  honour's  aversion  is  mine  : 

Jf  a  cat  with  one  tail 

Makes  your  stout  heart  to  fail, 
O  !  save  me  from  one  that  has  nine  ! 

The   Comic  Deception,    or  the    Waiter 
outwitted* 

Theodore  Gibber,  in  company  with  three  other  Bon  Vi- 
vants,  made  an  excursion.  Theodore  had  a  false  set  of 
teeth — a  second  a  glass  eye— a  third  a  cork  leg — but  the 
fourth  had  nothing  particular  except  a  remarkable  way  of 
shaking  his  bead.  They  travelled  in  a  post-coach— and 
while  at  the  first  stage,  after  each  had  made  merry  with  his 
neighbour's  infirmity,  they  agreed  that  at  evtry  baiting-place 
they  would  all  affect  the  same  singularity.  When  they 
came  to  breakfast,  they  were  all  to  squint — and  as  the 
countrymen  stood  gaping  round  when  they  first  alighted, 
"  Od  rot  it,"  cried  one,  "  how  that  man  squits !'' — "  Why, 
dom  thee,"  says  a  second,  "  here  be  another  squinting  fel- 
low !"  The  third  was  thought  to  be  a  better  squinter  than 
the  other  two,  and  the  fourth  better  than  all  the  rest,  "  In 
short,  language  cannot  express  how  admirably  they  squint- 
ed— for  they  went  one  degree  beyond  the  superlative.  At 
dinner,  they  all  appeared  to  have  cork  legs,  and  their 
stumping  about  made  more  diversion  than  they  had  done  at 
breakfast.  At  tea  they  were  all  ,deaf ;  but  at  supper, 
which  was  at  the  ship  at  Dover,  each  man  reassumed  his 
character,  the  better  to  play  his  part  in  a  farce  they  had 
concerted  among  them.  When  they  were  ready  to  go  to 
bed,  Cibber  called  out  to  the  waiter — "  Here,  you  fellow, 
take  out  my  teeth." — "  Teeth,  Sir  !"  said  the  man.  "Aye, 
teeth,  Sir.  Unscrew  that  wire,  and,  they'll  all  come  out 
together."     After  some  hesitation,  the  man  did  as.  he  was 
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ordered.  This  was  no  sooner  performed  than  a  second  call- 
ed out,  "  Here  you — take  out  my  eye." — ""'Lord,  sir," 
said  the  waiter,  "  your  eye!" — '<  Yes,  my  eye.  Come 
here,  you  stupid  dog— pull  up  that  eye-lid,  and  it  will  come 
out  as  easy  as  possible."  This  done,  the.  third  cried  out, 
"  Here,  you  rascal— take  off  my  leg."  This  he  did  with 
less  reluctance,  being  before  apprised  that  it  was  cork,  and 
also  conceived  that  it  would  be  his  last  job/  He  was,  how- 
ever, mistaken.  The  fourth  watched  his  opportunity,  and 
while  the  frightened  welter  was  surveying,  with  rueful 
countenance,  the  eye,  teeth,  and  leg,  lying  on  the  table — 
ciied  out  in  a  frightful  hollow  voice,  "  Come  here,  Sir — 
take  off  my  head."  Turning  round,  and  seeing  the  man's 
head  shaking  like  that  of  a  Mandarine  upon  a  chimney- 
piece,  he  darted  ont  of  the  room — and,  after  tumbling  head- 
long down  stairs,  he  ran  about  the  house,  swearing  that  the 
gentlemen"  up  stairs  were  certainly  all  devils. 


The  Portmanteau. 

Long  had  it  been  a  poor  old  ploughman's  lot 
To  toil  hard  all  the  day — and  in  his  cot 

At  night  to  set  a~smoaking  by  the  fire; 
Where  with  his  dame  in  pleasant  mood  he'd  chat, 
Pass  rural  jokes,  and  talk  of  this  and  that, 

Nor  envied  those  who  were  in  stations  higher. 

At  length'one  morn  (ere  he  to  labour  goes) 
His  poor  old  dame  in  extra  spirits  rose, 

And  thus  began  to  talk  amazing  strange : 
Zooks,  measter,  I  feel  zome-bowall  alive, 
Like  farmers  when  their  doubtful  crops  do  thrive  j 

I  think  as  how  our  fate  will  have  a  change. 

Fate  have  a  change  !  the  poor  old  man  replied  ; 
What  in  the  world  will  you  think  of  beside  ? 

Be  n't  you  contented  with  good  food  and  beer  ? 
Tis  true  you  very  comical  do  zeem. 
Aye — aye,  said  she,  I've  had  a  lucky  dream  : 

Now  stop— and  all  about  it,y'ou  shall  hear; 

I  thought  that  you  in  yonder  field  I  saw 
Carrying  upon  your  back  a  truss  of  straw  ; 
(O,  it  was  such  a  sweet  delightful  nap  I) 
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And  then  I  thought  from  'midst  the  straw  there  flew 
A  great  huge  bag  of  gold  !  which  you 

Brought  smiling  home,  and  threw  into  my  lap. 

Hodsre  laugh'd  a  while — then  plodding  on  he  went 
•O'erliedge  and  stile — at  last  his  course  he  bent 

Near  to  the  main  road-side,  where  chanc'd  to  lay 
A  dirty  old  Portmanteau,  which  had  been 
Dropp'd  by  a  traveller,  from  his  horse  unseen, 

As  he  in  haste  to  London  sped  his  way. 

Hodge  kicks  at  it^seems  struck,  looks  very  queer,     . 
And  cries,  Why  what  the  dickens  have  we  here  ? 

A  leather  bag  with  straps  and  buckles  to  itv? 
I'm  blam'd  if  I  don't  take  it  to  our  cot. 
So  back  he  goes,  but  scarce  in  doors  had  got, 

Before  his  dame  'gan  eager  te  undo  it. 

And  now  surpris'd,  aloud  she  shouts  with  joy,     - 

Our  fortune's  made,  our  fortune's  made,  old  boy  ! 

And  gives  his  lank  old  cheek  a  loving  bite. 

He  spies  the  gold — jumps  up  as  from  a  trance, 

Huzza  !  he  cries,  and  brisk  begins  to  dance, 

Nor  was  his  heart  before  e'er  made  so  light. 
> 

They  sat  them  down — and' quick  to  planning  went",  . 

How  this  great  store  of  wealth  was  to  be  spent. 

So  as  to  look  like  gentlefolks  as  well. 
The  old  man  said,  What  say  you,  dame,  to  this  ? 
I  think  as  how  it  will  not  be  amiss 

For  me  to  go  and  learn  to  read  and  spell. 

'Twas  so  agreed — he  buys  himself  new  clothes, 
Then  strutting  to  the  village  school  he  goes, 

And  thought  himself  as  any  statesman  big: 
Down  on  a  form  he  sat,  and  'gan  to  try, 
To  spell  his  a — b — ab,  and  b — i — bi, 

in  hopes  of  getting  wisdom  in  his  wig. 

At  length  about  a  week  had  pass'd  away, 
When  home  returning  from  the  school  one  day, 

He  met- the  traveller,  who  thus  began  : 
My  Friend,  have  yon  of  any  one  been  told 
Who've  found  an  old  Portmanteau  full  of  gold  ? 

D'ye  think  you  know  of  such  a  lucky  man,? 
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Hodge  scratch 'd  his  pate— and  said,  Why,  zur,  I  found 
A  leather  bag,  with  straps  and  buckles  bound, 

And  full  of  money— aye,  and  guineas  too. 
If  't  pleases  ye  to  step  along  with  me, 
I'll  let  you  have  a  look  at  it,  to  see 

If  't  be  the  one  that  has  been  lost  by  you. 

Now  over  hedge  and  stile— through  miry  bogs, 
Quite  big  with  hope,  the  traveller  with  him  jogs. 

At  length  they  reacb'dhis  poor  old  ragged  cot : — 
Dame,  said  he,  go  up  stairs,  and  hither  bring 
That— you  know  what— that  what  dy'ecall  'em  thing; 

I  mean  the  bag  of  money  that  we've  got. 

Now  dame  began  to  use  her  cunning  art, 
Not  being  with  the  money  ripe  to  part. 

Where,  where's  the  bag?  What  bag  d'ye  mean,  my 
dear  ? 
Has  this  good  gentleman  now  brought  us  olie? 
It  so,  with  ploughing  you  shall  soon  be  clone. 

Have  yon,  good  Sir,  a  money-bag  brought  here  ? 

Hodge,  now  enrag'd,  says,  Zounds !  be  quiet,  dame, 
Don't  prate  so  much— go  get  the  bag,  for  shame. 

Said  she,  What  bag  d'ye  mean,  you  stupid  fool  ? 
Why  that,  said  he,  with  straps  and  buckles  bound  : 
You  know  now  what  I  mean — the  one  I  found 

A  Utile  while  before  I  went  to  school. 

Odds  curse  your  impudence !  the  traveller  said, 
1  have  a  mind  to  break  your  stupid  head, 

To  bring  me  all  this  way,  above  two  miles, 
Through  bogs  and  sloughs— the  deuce  knows  what 

beside, 
And  forcing  me  o'er  hedge  and  ditch  to  stride, 

And  clamber  o'er  your  devilish  crooked  stiles. 

He  s'torrn'd  and  rav'd — while  poor  Hodge  tried  in  vaia 
The  matter  to  him  fully  to  explain  ; 

For  every  time  he  op'd  his  monstrous  gap 
Dame  dabb'd  her  hand  upon  it— and  began, 
How  dare  you,  Sir,  talk  to  the  gentleman, 

You  fool  you  ! — you  impertinent  old  chap  ! 
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Now  disappointed,^!'  the  traveller  walks, 
And  sadly  grumbling  to  himself  he  talks, 

When  from  the  cottage-door  Hodge  'gan  to  bawl: 
Why  won't  you  stop,  and  have  the  money-bag  ? 
The  traveller  cried  (still  carrying  the  cag) 

The  devil  take  you  and  the  bag  and  all. 

The  dame  with  double  vengeance  did  begin 
To,  by  the  collar,  lug  the  old  man  in, 

And  instantly  she  fasten'd  up  the  door  : 
But  early  on  the  morn  of  the  next  day 
They  pack'd  up  all  their  duds,  and  went  away, 

To  spend  like  gentlefolks  their  wealthy  store. 


Retort  Courteous. 

A  friend  of  Dean  Swift's  one  day  sent  him  a  turbot  as  a 
present,  by  a  servant  who  had  frequently  been  on  similar 
errands,  but  who  had  never  yet  received  the  most  trifling 
mark  of  the  Dean's  generosity.  Having  gained  admission, 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  study,  and  abruptly  putting  down 
the  hsh,  cried  very  rudely,  "  Master  has  sent  you  a  turbot." 
"  Heyday!  >oung  man,"  said  the  Dean,  rising  from  his 
easy  chair,  t:  is  that  the  way  you  deliver  your  message  ? 
Let  me  teach  you  better  manners :  sit  down  in  my  chair, 
we  will  change  situations,  and  I  will  show  you  how  to  be- 
have in  future."  The  boy  sat  down,  and  the  Dean  going 
to  the  door,  came  up  to  the  table,  with  a  respectful  pace, 
and,  making  a  low  bow,  said,  "  Sir,  my  master  presents  his 
kind  compliments,  hopes  you  are  well,  and  requests  your 
acceptance  of  a  small  present." — <c  Does  he  r"  replied  the 
boy.  *  Return  my  best  thanks  to  him,  and  there's  half-a- 
crown  for  yourself."  The  Dean,  thus  surprised  into  an  act 
of  generosity,  laughed  heartily,  and  gave  the  boy  a  crown 
for  his  wit. 

The  Country  Beau  and  Fool. 

As  a  foci  at  the  fa  it- 
Was  once  making  fools  stare, 

With  his  whimsical  tricks  and  grimaces, 
A  Country  beau 
Thought  his  wit  he  would  show, 

Ask'd  the  man  why  he  made  wry  faces  j 
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Why  he  caper'd  and  danc'd, 

And  thus  foolishly  pranc'd, 
Still  making  himself  such  a  tool ; 

"  And,  pr-'ythee,"  says  he, 

tC  Now  tell  unto  me. 
What's  the  reason  you're  acting  the  fool  V 

"  Why  I  play  the  fool  here, 

I'll  soon  make  it  appear, 
And  my  reason  you'll  readily  grant, 

That  both  you  and  me, 

The  whole  world  must  agree, 
Play  the  fool,  Sir,  entirely  through  want. 

I  can  tell  you  still  more, 

Though  a  country  Boor, 
The  right  nail  on  the  head  I  oft  hit, 

That  the  fool  here  I  play, 

To  get  money  each  day, 
But  you,  Sir,  for  want  ©f  more  wit." 


Roasted  Potatoe. 

Though  much  hath  been  written  andsaid  in  order  to  ren* ' 
der  the  Lexiphantic  style  ridiculous,  yet  it  is  surprising  to 
see  how  it  keeps  its  ground  among  circles  of  a  certain  kind, 
where  even  good  sense  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  : — let  the 
following  card  witness,  which  was  really  sent  by  a  gentle- 
man to  a  lady,  who  had  asked  his  company  to  tea  and  sup- 
per : — "  Mr.  F — 's  compliments  to  Miss  S ,  at  your 

post  meridian  computation,  be  not  fascinated  with  the  ar- 
descence  of  my  bibulat  ing  in  co,  since  anterior  motives,  sti- 
mulate me  to  itinerate  in  a  transverse  direction.  But  after 
the  diurnal  operosity  hath  increased  the  delegability  of 
Vesper,  perhaps  I  may  saturate  a  wonted  appetite,  by  tne 
contuding  that  petacious  root,  so  nice  an  esculent,  if  humi- 
dated  by  butter,  joined  to  mellifluous  conviviality.'' — It  was 
read  twice  before  the  lady  found  out  that  the  writer  excused 
himself  from  coming  to  tea,  but  would  probably  eat  a  roast- 
ed potatoe  with  her  at  night. 
. 


J.  Bailey,  Printer,  116,  Chancery  L*ue, 


